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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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How We Work With Other Nations 


by John F’. Simmons 
Chief of Protocol 


Any meeting of the National 4-H Club is of 
interest to those of us who work professionally 
in international relations. This silver anniver- 
sary of your camp, however, has a special signifi- 
cance. It is the culmination of 25 years of prac- 
tical application to the tasks of citizenship and 
community service. As such it affirms the values, 
and deepens the meaning, of the principles our 
Nation has chosen to follow in the conduct of its 
foreign relations. 

American foreign policy is based on the char- 
acter of the American people, on the use they make 
of their heritage of cultural and political free- 
dom, and on their understanding of the actions 
necessary to protect their way of life. Years ago 
a Secretary of State defined it very simply. 
American foreign policy, he said, is the projection 
of the will of the American people beyond the 
borders of our country. What is basic here is an 
informed citizenry, a citizenry on the alert for 
problems and dangers and with practice in ap- 
proaching them in a human, American way. 

You can understand that I consider the record 
celebrated in your silver anniversary a reassuring 
one. As it happens, I have spent more than half 
of my life in the United States Foreign Service. 
I know that I draw strength and confidence from 
your example. When the Young America which 
you represent takes such an active interest in good 
government and in promoting friendly relations 
with foreign governments and foreign peoples, I 
have the feeling that our future will be in good 
hands. I am confident that more and more Amer- 
icans will find, as you have found at an early age, 





* Address made before the 25th anniversary meeting 
of the National 4-H Club of America at Washington, 
D. C., on June 17 (press release 364). 
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the rich satisfactions of working personally to im- 
prove our international relations. 

In this regard there is much to be done. It is 
easy, So dangerously easy, to forget how important 
our personal attitudes are to the projection of 
American foreign policy. In the rush of modern 
life, many of us are apt to adopt a parochial at- 
titude toward foreigners. We have so much to do 
here at home that foreign relations have a tend- 
ency to become abstract and far away from our 
everyday lives. Without a continuing effort on 
our part, we could lapse readily into a state of 
indifference toward our dealings with other lands. 

To an internationally minded group such as 
yours, I need not expand on the difficulties that 
would be created by that state of mind if it became 
general throughout our country. We know that 
in the world of today there is no such thing as 
self-sufficiency. Our well-being depends upon the 
good will of other nations, as theirs depends upon 
us. This little planet, the third from the sun, has 
shrunk under fhe pressure of modern technology 
to the point where all peoples are neighbors, for 
better or for worse. It behooves us to do every- 
thing within our power to make ourselves good 
neighbors. For a long time to come, human sym- 
pathy and personal friendliness will have high 
values in our international affairs. 

When I was asked to talk to you on “How We 
Work With Other Nations,” I felt alarmed at the 
scope of the subject. How could so much be cov- 
ered in so short a time? Then I found encour- 
agement in the memory of something that hap- 
pened a few years ago. I was rummaging 
through some old family papers in my home and 
ran across an English composition notebook of my 
great-grandfather, written when he was 14. This 
notebook covered a number of subjects which my 
revered ancestor did not hesitate to dispose of 
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completely within the space of 2 or 3 pages. One 
of these subjects bore the modest titie, “The Cre- 
ation and Subsequent Events.” 


Making Foreign Policy 


Properly chastened by the comparison, let me 
turn now to my little subject of “How We Work 
With Other Nations.” The basic answer, of 
course, is that the President is the man who makes 
the decisions about our Nation’s foreign policy. 
Only he may present programs to the Congress or 
decide which countries we shall recognize diplo- 
matically and which countries we shall not rec- 
ognize. At his right hand is the Secretary of 
State, his chief adviser on foreign affairs and the 
highest ranking member of the Cabinet. 

Secretary Dulles and his Department formulate 
und plan the broad aspects of new policy pro- 
grams. He and his staff take the national policies 
approved by the President and give them the spe- 
cific shape of foreign policies that can be put into 
action. Each new policy decision must be fitted 
into a body of previous decisions which have been 
the basis of agreement between the United States 
and other nations. As you know, the treaties and 
other agreements to which the United States is a 
party are the legal framework witha which our 
foreign policy operates. 

Most of the detailed action on foreign policy is 
also carried out by the Department of State—with 
the aid and cooperation, I hasten to add, of more 
than a score of major departments and agencies 
in the executive branch. Among the Depart- 
ment’s functions are those of negotiating treaties 
and agreements, of representing our Nation at 
other seats of government throughout the world, 
of organizing and taking part in international 
conferences, and of handling day-to-day business 
with foreign governments. The latter function is 
carried out by our Foreign Service in 76 foreign 
countries. 

We have in Washington 69 embassies and 10 
legations. This total of 79 countries represented 
here exceeds by three the number of countries to 
which we have accredited ambassadors and min- 
isters. The apparent discrepancy is due to the 
fact that the three Baltic States of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania, still recognized by us, no 
longer enjoy an independent status, although each 
of the three still maintains a legation in this 
country. 
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Maintaining Friendly Relations 


Our friendly relations with other countries are 
vital. How do we maintain those relations? We 
have, of course, our own Foreign Service, a group 
of devoted men and women who have dedicated 
their lives to the service of their country. They 
represent the frontline of our foreign policy. It 
is they who do the spade work and who deal di- 
rectly with the day-by-day problems which arise. 
They submit to Washington their reports and ap- 
praisals of conditions abroad. Their activities 
cover many fields, including political and eco- 
nomic reporting, cultural relations, and technical 
aid. 

Then we have the United Nations, about which 
the Secretary of State said, in a recent speech, 


The people of the United States believe wholeheartedly 
in the purposes and the principles set out in the Charter 
of the United Nations. That document marks a mile- 
stone in the understanding of the nature of peace. It 
recognizes that peace is not a passive concept but a call 
to action. It is not enough to dislike war and to denounce 
it. War has been hated throughout the ages. Yet war 
has been recurrent throughout the ages. One reason is 
that men have never put into the winning of peace efforts 
comparable to those which they put into the winning of 
a war. 


In the Western Hemisphere the Organization of 
American States has given a marvelous example 
of Western Hemisphere cooperation and friend- 
ship. It has shown how neighbors can live like 
neighbors and how disputes may be settled with- 
out recourse to war. This organization was based 
upon a long tradition of cooperation for freedom 
and peace in this hemisphere. Elsewhere we have 
such recently organized entities as the Mutual 
Security Program, the Pacific Charter, the Manila 
Pact, the Southeast Asia Treaty, the North At- 
lantic Treaty, the Rio de Janeiro Treaty, and 
many others. These provide the machinery for 
maintaining peace, based on strength, in many 
parts of the world where Communist aggression 
is not an abstraction but a reality to be faced. 

One form of international cooperation which 
is perhaps not so spectacular as others is our 
program of cultural and educational exchanges 
with other countries. This is on a reciprocal basis 
and includes the sending abroad of an increasingly 
large number of selected American students, pro- 
fessors, and lecturers. This program is of vital 
importance. It means that ever-increasing num- 
bers of foreign people get to know and form 
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friendships with Americans. This type of ex- 
change of persons, in our own case, is having won- 
derful results in dispelling international sus- 
picions and in building up an atmosphere abroad 
which is a basis for maintaining peace. It is a 
fine contribution to the friendship of the peoples 
of the world. 

That is the broad picture of how we work with 
other nations. In no part of it do we get away 
from people, from men and women who are loyal 
to their homelands just as we are loyal to ours. 
It has been my privilege for the past 5 years, as 
Chief of Protocol, to deal on a day-by-day basis 
with all the representatives of foreign nations who 
are stationed here in Washington. Judging by 
the fine caliber of this group and their staffs, it is 
apparent that Washington must be considered by 
the various countries represented here as a key 
post in their diplomatic services. I have been 
greatly privileged at the opportunity of dealing 
with and forming friendships with such outstand- 
ing personalities. It is they, together with our 
own ambassadors, ministers, and consuls abroad, 
who bear the main burden of carrying out the 
intricate relations between foreign countries and 
the United States. 


Visits of Foreign Officials 


An important part of our foreign relations con- 
sists in the visits to this country of a growing num- 
ber of high foreign officials. Within the past 5 
years such visitors have included the reigning 
monarchs of Greece, Iran, Netherlands; the 
Crown Prince of Japan; the Governor General of 
Canada; Princess (now Queen) Elizabeth of 
Great Britain; Crown Prince (now King) Saud 
al Saud of Saudi Arabia; the Queen Mother of 
Great Britain; Chancellor Adenauer of Germany ; 
and the Prime Ministers of most of the countries 
with which we have friendly relations. Each of 
these visits has been instrumental in improving 
our close ties with other parts of the world. 

The most recent of these visits, which is taking 
place during the present week, is that of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer. I hope that you will permit me, 
in connection with this visit, to recount to you 
briefly a little-known historical incident. This 
incident occurred in Cologne, Germany, in April 
1933, while I was stationed there as American 
Consul. Dr. Adenauer was the Mayor of Cologne 
and was naturally a close personal friend of mine. 
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By way of background, Hitler had come into 
power in January 1933, but the national flag of 
Germany was still the red, black, and gold flag 
now used. The swastika flag was adopted for 
Hitler Germany only at a later date. 

As I was driving to my office early on that April 
morning, I noticed to my surprise that the four 
towers of the Hohenzollern Railway Bridge over 
the Rhine at Cologne displayed four swastika 
Nazi flags. On inquiry, I found that they had 
been placed there during the night by some Nazi 
enthusiasts, who had apparently climbed up the 
towers for that purpose. Dr. Adenauer, hearing 
of this, lost no time in performing a most coura- 
geous act. He had the flags removed, and he 
issued immediately a public statement to the citi- 
zens of Cologne, published in the local morning 
press. The statement was moderate in tone. It 
explained that the flags had been removed not 
through disrespect to any German political party 
but because he, as Mayor, would permit only the 
German national flag to be flown over any bridge 
in Cologne. 

The party reaction was immediate. A group 
of Nazi leaders served themselves on Mayor 
Adenauer in his office at 11 o’clock that very morn- 
ing. What they said to him and what he an- 
swered have not come to light. What we know is 
that he ceased being Mayor of Cologne that very 
day and retired into the obscurity of a monastery 
for the rest of the prewar and war period. This 
incident, to my mind, illustrates the remarkable 
character of the man whom the entire free world 
now admires so greatly as an outstanding inter- 
national leader. 


People-to-People Diplomacy 


I have been fortunate in making many other 
fine friendships during my years in the Foreign 
Service. I am deeply grateful for my opportu- 
nities to do so, and, if you will think back with 
me over what I have been saying to you, you will 
know that that is the real reason why I have put 
the conclusion of my speech first. International 
relations comes down to people, for governments 
are made up of people and agreements between 
states can be achieved only through the human 
beings who represent those states. 

Many have the impression that protocol, my 
present specialty, has to do merely with ritual and 
correct manners at social functions. That impres- 
sion is about as wrong as any impression can be. 
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Protocol among nations is rooted in a sound knowl- 
edge of human relationships. It is basically prac- 
tical and purposeful. It reflects mutual respect 
and consideration. It is the mode of behavior 
most favorable to the achievement of understand- 
ing and cooperation. 

The Protocol Staff of the Department of State 
has the responsibility of seeing that all interna- 
tional courtesies and formalities required of the 
United States Government are properly met and 
that they are carried out with consideration and 
care and without unfortunate incident. As Chief 
of that Staff I can assure you that this means meet- 
ing the people of other lands with courtesy and 
friendliness and sharing with them the mutual 
respect of good manners. 

I could wish for the young people of the 4-H 
Club no better luck than the rich satisfactions I 
have had through the use of that simple formula. 
I hope that you will remember it and make it a 
part of your international programs. 


U.S. Deposits Ratification 
of Austrian State Treaty 


Press release 424 dated July 9 


The Chargé d’A ffaires ad interim of the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Moscow, Walter N. Walmsley, Jr., 
on July 9 handed to the Deputy Foreign Minister 
of the U.S. S. R., V. A. Zorin, the instrument of 
ratification of the Austrian State Treaty of the 
Government of the United States. By this act 
the United States has completed the process of 
ratification of the treaty which was signed by 
Austria, Britain, France, the U. S. S. R., and the 
United States in Vienna on May 15, 1955. The 
Senate of the United States approved the treaty 
on June 17, and the instrument of ratification was 
signed by President Eisenhower on June 24. 

The Austrian State Treaty provides for the re- 
establishment of an independent and democratic 
Austria. Under article 38 of the treaty the Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. S. R. was named as the de- 
pository of the instruments of ratification. The 
treaty comes into force immediately upon deposit 
of these instruments by the five signatory powers. 


* For text of treaty, see BULLETIN of June 6, 1955, p. 916. 
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Opening of the Public Exhibit of 
the Seal of the United States 


On July 1, in the lobby of the New State Build- 
ing, Secretary Dulles opened the first public ew- 
hibit of the Seal of the United States. Following 
is the teat of his remarks (press release 413 dated 
July 1). 


This is a proud moment for me as Secretary of 
State to participate in this commemoration of the 
Seal of the United States. This Seal typifies the 
continuity of all the basic qualities, the liberty 
and welfare of man, the resolute search for peace 
with freedom and justice, that have made our 
country great. 

In 1789 the Secretary of State was designated by 
the Congress as the keeper of the Seal of the 
United States. So, from the very first year of the 
Republic, the keeping of the Great Seal—as it is so 
often called—has been entrusted to the safekeep- 
ing of the Secretary of State. Thomas Jefferson 
was the first to be responsible for the Seal. In 
the course of the 166 years that have passed since 
then, the Seal has been affixed to countless thou- 
sands of documents, in strict accordance with the 
Congressional Act of 1789. A copy of that Act 
of Congress is also on exhibit here today. 

I would like to call attention to another docu- 
ment of great historical interest likewise on ex- 
hibit. That is the earliest known document on 
which a Seal of the United States, the Confedera- 
tion, was impressed, and is a commission dated 
September 16, 1782, granting full power and au- 
thority to Gen. George Washington to arrange 
with the British for the exchange of prisoners of 
war. 

Beginning today the Seal will be on view here 
in the State Department in a glass room specially 
prepared for it on the north balcony of this lobby. 
At a specified hour on each workday such docu- 
ments as require the Seal will have it impressed 
upon them in public view. 

Over and above its practical and continuing pur- 
pose, the Seal has, in the course of time, come to 
be a symbol of the growth and stability of the 
United States. All of us in the Department of 
State take pride in the custodianship of the Seal 
and the reminder that goes with it of our responsi- 
bilities in safeguarding the future of our great 
Nation. 
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Visit of U Nu, Prime Minister of Burma 


U Nu, Prime Minister of Burma, made an offi- 
cial visit to Washington from June 29 to July 3. 
Following are the texts of his addresses before the 
Senate and the House of Representatives on June 
30 and a joint statement by the Prime Minister 
and President Eisenhower released by the White 
House on July 2. 


ADDRESS TO SENATE! 


Mr. President and members of the United States 
Senate, it gives me very real pleasure to visit this 
body, which for so long has stood as one of the 
great symbols of government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

As you know, I come to visit you from halfway 
around the world. 

We in Burma already feel very close to the 
United States, and I have long wanted to get to 
know you more intimately. This is the purpose 
of my visit. While I am here I expect to see your 
cities, your factories, and your farms, and to talk 
with as many Americans as I can. 

One reason why we in Burma feel a deep friend- 
ship for America is that your experience in many 
respects has been a shining example to us during 
many years of our struggle for independence, as 
well as in our effort to apply the principles of 
democracy. 

There are three aspects of your history that are 
particularly well known to us, perhaps the more 
so because they so strikingly parallel our own 
brief history as a free, independent, and demo- 
cratic nation. 

The first of these parallels is that we were both 
colonial possessions of the same empire, and both 
had to struggle to win our right to self-govern- 
ment. And I am happy to say that both of us 
now live in friendship with our former landlord, 


* Reprinted from Cong. Rec., June 30, 1955, p. 8188. 
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with whom I have just had a pleasant and con- 
structive visit. 

The second parallel is that both of our countries 
adopted constitutions designed to secure personal 
liberty to all of our peoples, to institute systems 
of government by law, to provide the institutions 
of democratic rule, and to insure political and 
economic and social justice. 

I dare to suggest that the leaders of our inde- 
pendence movement were as familiar with the Con- 
stitution of the United States as you yourselves. 
I mention this not to boast, but to remind you 
that the great document that was framed in Phila- 
delphia nearly 175 years ago has served through 
all the intervening time as a beacon to fighters for 
freedom everywhere. And it shines as brightly 
today as ever. 

The third parallel I should like to mention is 
that both of our nations adopted in their early 
years an independent foreign policy, designed to 
maintain the friendship of all nations and to avoid 
big-power alliances. You are aware that this 
policy of ours is not without its critics. Nor, for 
that matter, was yours. Be that as it may, it does 
offer another parallel between our early histories 
as independent nations. 

May I add, Mr. President, the fervent hope and 
confident expectation that two nations that started 
out in such similar fashion will continue along 
parallel paths in friendship and cooperation. 
Thank you. 


ADDRESS TO HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ? 


Mr. Speaker and Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I have just had the pleasure of talk- 
ing briefly with your colleagues in the Senate. As 
you know, we also have a bicameral legislature in 
Burma; but we adopted the parliamentary system 


? Reprinted from Cong. Rec., June 30, 1955, p. 8240. 
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of government so that one of my duties as Prime 
Minister is to serve as leader of the majority party 
in our Chamber of Deputies. So it is a special 
pleasure to stand here before the sister branch of 
the United States Government. 

I can tell your renowned Speaker that his repu- 
tation as a parliamentarian has been known to me 
for many years, and I must confess that I am 





Gift to U.S. in Appreciation of 
Sacrifices of Burma Campaign 


The White House on June 29 released the follow- 
ing letter to President Eisenhower from U Nu, 
Prime Minister of Burma. 


My pEAR Mr. PRESIDENT, The people and Govern- 
ment of the Union of Burma remember with grati- 
tude the valuable contribution made by the United 
States towards the liberation of their country from 
the Japanese militarist yoke. In particular they 
recall the heroic sacrifices made by the gallant 
members of the United States Armed Forces who 
took part in the liberation campaign. 

As a token of our appreciation of the sacrifices 
made by these gallant men, I would ask you to accept 
this cheque for five thousand dollars ($5,000.00), 
the money to be used in some appropriate manner 
for the benefit of the children of those who lost their 
lives or were incapacitated in the Burma campaign. 

Yours sincerely, 
Maune Nu, 
Prime Minister of Burma 











pleased that our majority in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties is somewhat more substantial than his. 

I promise you that my remarks will be far 
more brief than they normally are before the 
Chamber in Rangoon, but there is one thing that 
I should like to mention because it makes me feel 
very close to the United States. It is this: In the 
very early days of our respective histories as inde- 
pendent nations, even under the greatest stress, we 
both maintained our faith in the democratic sys- 
tem and in democratic institutions. 

Like most fighters for independence, I studied 
the history of the American Revolution and draw 
sustenance from it. Therefore I am aware that 
in the darkest days of your revolution there were 
voices raised to advise you to forsake, for the time 
being at least, the methods of democracy in favor 
of some strong authority. But the founders of 
your country did not yield their faith. They 
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dealt with the fearful, the apathetic, and even with 
the traitors, according to democratic principles. 

As you know, our new democracy in Burma was 
seriously threatened by subversive revolt almost 
as soon as it was born. Communists and anti- 
Communists, both inspired from abroad, took up 
arms against our Government. For a while it 
looked as though all was lost. Like your revolu- 
tionary leaders, we were advised to abandon the 
principles of democracy in favor of strong-arm 
methods. But I am proud to say that we kept 
faith and stuck to the methods of democracy. We 
also treated the fearful, the apathetic, and even 
the traitors, according to democratic principles. 

The history and experience of the founders of 
your country, Mr. Speaker, helped us to keep the 
faith during the darkest hours. For this, we 
shall always be grateful to the United States of 
America. 


JOINT STATEMENT BY THE PRIME MINISTER OF 
BURMA AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Prime Minister of Burma, His Excellency 
U Nu, has visited Washington for three days at 
the invitation of President Eisenhower. The 
President and the Prime Minister discussed many 
matters of common concern and exchanged views 
on current international problems. 

The Prime Minister, the President and the Sec- 
retary of State reviewed problems of peace and 
security in Asia. They had a frank discussion of 
the complex economic problems arising from the 
existence of substantial surpluses of exportable 
rice both in Burma—one of the world’s leading 
rice exporting countries—and in the United States. 

Note was taken of the salutary influence of re- 
ligion as exemplified by the Sixth Buddhist Synod 
presently being held in Rangoon and attended by 
leading Buddhist scholars from many nations. 

The problem of imprisoned American fliers in 
Communist China was reviewed. 

These talks have been of special value in increas- 
ing mutual understanding between Burma and the 
United States. There is a wide area of agreement 
and a traditional friendship between Burma and 
the United States resting firmly upon certain 
noble concepts to which both countries subscribe. 
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Our two peoples, those of the United States and 
the Union of Burma, share two fundamental goals, 
a peaceful world and a democratic way of life. 

They reaffirmed their dedication to the ideal 
of peace and friendly cooperation amongst na- 
tions founded on international justice and mo- 
rality. Both countries are deeply concerned with 
a subject that is predominant in the minds of all 
responsible world leaders today—the problem of 
achieving peace with justice, a peace based upon 
the liberty of human beings and the security of 
nations. 

Such a peace can best be achieved by loyal stead- 
fast support for the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. That is the surest and most practical ave- 


American-Israel Friendship 


by Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
Attorney General of the United States * 


The theme of your convention—American- 
Israel friendship—is one with which I believe an 
overwhelming majority of our fellow Americans 
would wish to be identified, for the task of creat- 
ing understanding and promoting friendship be- 
tween our country and other free nations through- 
out the world is one of the supreme challenges to 
Americans at this moment in our country’s history. 
If we are to discharge successfully the tremendous 
responsibility which America has been called upon 
to assume in our generation—the obligation to lead 
the free world toward security, progress, and 
peace—it is imperative that our life should be cor- 
rectly interpreted to our friends of other lands 
and that their hopes and aspirations should be 
fully explained to us. 

The young State of Israel stands high on the list 
of nations whose friendship is of great importance 
to the American Government and people. The 
significance of that friendship is not to be meas- 
ured by Israel’s size and numbers, although that 
country’s strategic location and the high caliber of 
its population are no doubt weighty factors which 
must be recognized. It is the spirit that animates 





*Address made before the Zionist Organization of 
America at Washington, D.C., on June 18. 
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nue along which to seek peace with justice in this 
world. A patient striving to uphold the funda- 
mental moral and religious beliefs underlying the 
Charter provides the best hope for the fulfillment 
of mankind’s aspirations. 

The Prime Minister, the President and the Sec- 
retary of State deplored the conditions which force 
the peoples of the world to divert their energies 
and talents from a single-minded effort to improve 
and expand those cultural and economic oppor- 
tunities by which men can raise the levels of their 
existence. They renewed their own determina- 
tion to uphold the principles of the United Nations 
in its unceasing effort to save mankind from the 
scourge of future war. 


Israel that is of primary importance to us. We 
see in Israel a pilot plant of American ideas in an 
area of the world that sorely needs these con- 
cepts—a striving after goals that are similar to 
our own. 


Similarity of Legal Systems 


I recently found striking evidence of this in a 
field in which I find myself continually occupied, 
the area of constitutional law. I have had occa- 
sion to read a fascinating account of four cases, 
involving important constitutional questions of 
law, which recently came before the Supreme 
Court of Israel. The central fact that emerged 
from this paper by Judge Cheshin, Deputy Presi- 
dent of Israel’s Supreme Court, is that Israel’s 
still-evolving system of justice not only shows a 
close affinity for our American system but often 
utilizes opinions delivered throughout the years 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. No 
one who is close to the legal procedures of our 
Nation can fail to be both proud and inspired 
by what I have just described. This trend 
augurs well for the citizens of Israel and the 
protection of their rights. It also reflects the 
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continued vigor and health of our American legal 
system. 

As the chief legal officer of this country, I am 
naturally interested in comparative law. I am 
mindful that the Talmudic law has contributed 
to our own. During all the time that the Jews 
formed communities in one country after another, 
often only to be expelled, the elaboration of the 
Talmud continued. This was, and is, a manifes- 
tation of the creative spirit of Israel. 

I am also aware—sympathetically aware—of 
the complex structure of the law in Israel, con- 
sisting, as it does, of the law of the old Ottoman 
Empire, the British mandatory law, and the laws 
enacted by the new State. In addition, each 
religious community applies its own laws to all 
matters affecting personal status, such as mar- 
riage and divorce, guardianship, and alimony. 

This complicated structure of laws is undoubt- 
edly cumbersome. The Government of Israel 
long has recognized the necessity of developing a 
new legal system for Israel. It is approaching 
this momentous task in a manner which has im- 
pressed me from the beginning and which I have 
spoken of before. It manifests not only a cre- 
ative spirit but also a flexibility which is char- 
acteristic of youth, strength, and growth. 

About 3 years ago the Ministry of Justice of 
Israel joined with Harvard Law School in the 
establishment of the Harvard Law School-Israel 
Cooperative Research project, supported by vol- 
untary funds. Harvard University, on its part, 
has made available the resources of its outstanding 
Library of Comparative Law and the scholarly 
advice of its staff. But it has done more. It has 
enlisted the active participation of scholars from 
many other leading American law schools and is 
expanding their participation. On its part, 
Israel has provided representatives of the Min- 
istry of Justice and experts in Hebrew and in 
jurisprudence. In no sense, of course, are laws 
for Israel being drafted at the Harvard Law 
School-Israel Cooperative Research project cen- 
ter. What is being done is the collection and or- 
ganization of the infinite variety of information 
necessary to enable the Knesseth, Israel’s legis- 
lative body, to draft the new code in the light of 
complete knowledge. 

This approach to this problem, which has such 
huge importance, is of particular significance in 
this day and age. How good it is to see scholarly 
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cooperation across continents in creating means 
to enable men and women to live in peace and 
confidence ! 

I have no doubt that from this present effort 
new concepts may arise. They will take their 
place along with the many gifts which the legal 
minds of Israel have bestowed upon the philoso- 
phy of the law. I believe that, when the work at 
Harvard is utilized by the Knesseth, it will carry 
with it the conviction that ultimate good and jus- 
tice can be achieved through peaceful cooperation 
with neighboring nations. 


Israel in the Community of Nations 


I am interested not only in the development of 
the law of Israel, but as a member of the Cabinet 
I have watched with admiration Israel’s growth 
among the community of nations in almost every 
area of human endeavor—in science, industry, lit- 
erature, and other areas of mankind’s never- 
ending struggle for progress. There is already 
a great deal of traffic over the American-Israel 
“friendship bridge.” As time goes on, I am con- 
vinced, this will increasingly become a two-way 
movement, for we will surely have much to learn 
from a people that has produced the ethical values 
that are held in common by all Americans, par- 
ticularly after this people has resumed its normal 
existence in its ancestral homeland. This close 
collaboration extends to the most important areas 
of scientific research. All of us were gratified 
to hear of the atomic energy agreement recently 
concluded between the United States and Israel.’ 
The promise of nuclear energy means much to 
Israel, where natural resources are sparse. The 
prospect of Israel’s scientific genius being brought 
to bear on the peaceful use of atomic energy 
means much to the United States and to free peo- 
ples everywhere. In dealing with the question of 
this two-way bridge between the United States 
and Israel, I wish to express my hearty congratu- 
lations to the Zionist Organization of America, 
whose current work in this field is no less im- 
portant than the historic role it played in the 
creation of the State of Israel. 

Now, I am persuaded that, in our relations with 
Israel, any differences which may arise from time 
to time will undoubtedly be resolved to the mutual 


? BULLETIN of June 20, 1955, p. 1018, footnote 1. 
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satisfaction of both countries. Occasional dif- 
ferences are bound to arise between the friendliest 
of nations, and the Government of the United 
States has encountered this even in its dealings 
with its closest allies. But where there are strong 
ties of mutual interest, identity of outlook, and 
common aspirations, the disagreements are bound 
to be temporary. The geographic distance be- 
tween the Potomac and the Jordan Rivers may be 
great, but there is certainly little difference in 
spirit between the two countries. I, therefore, 
firmly believe that our initial premise is that 
Israel’s destiny will remain linked with that of 
the United States of America. 


Arab-Israel Conflict 


I know that the continuing tension between 
Israel and her neighbors figures prominently in 
your deliberations at this convention. The absence 
of peace between Israel and the Arab States cer- 
tainly provides ample reason for concern. The 
Government of the United States is not only mind- 
ful of the urgency of the problem but is actively 
seeking to bring about a solution. This was re- 
cently clearly expressed by President Eisenhower. 
In his message requesting congressional approval 
for the new Mutual Security Program, the Presi- 
dent stated : 


The continuing tension between the Arab States and 
Israel handicaps the peoples of all Near East nations. 
We should continue to work with the governments and 
peoples of both sides to improve their economic status and 
accelerate their progress toward lasting peace between 
them. Our cooperation is beginning to bring results, par- 
ticularly in the development of water resources. Such 
developments in the Palestine area can go far to remove 
present causes of tension. 


This Government is determined to move for- 
ward in the spirit reflected in the President’s mes- 
sage, and we shall persist in our efforts until we 
have achieved the peace which is required in the 
region by all those who seek to achieve a free 
world, and without which neither Israel nor the 
Arab States will be able to prosper. The issues 
of the Arab-Israel conflict can be resolved through 
patience and understanding. It is the task of 
everyone to recognize this and to work toward it. 

By continuing our economic and technical as- 
sistance to both Israel and the Arab States and 
by raising living standards throughout the region, 


* Ibid., May 2, 1955, p. 712. 
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we shall be doing much to bring peace to the area. 
With respect to our planning for regional defense, 
I should like to say this: 

The United States Government, I assure you, is 
not unmindful of Israel’s security and the pro- 
tection and welfare of its people. It is our hope 
and our desire that area defense arrangements will 
develop through which all countries in the area 
can contribute toward their mutual protection 
against aggression from the Communist menace. 
This is definitely in our own interest and repre- 
sents a major element in our policy for the Middle 
East and for strengthening the defense of the free 
world. 


Refugee Ships Begin 
Series of Trips 


The Department of State announced on June 24 
(press release 384) a series of trips by refugee 
ships to meet the need for supplementary ocean 
transportation created by the steadily increasing 
volume of visa issuance under the Refugee Relief 
Act. <A series of 10 trips is planned before the end 
of 1955. 

The first of these ships is scheduled to arrive in 
New York harbor July 12 and is expected to have 
aboard the 30,000th person to arrive in the United 
States with a visa issued under the Refugee Act. 
The vessel is a Navy transport, General W. C. 
Langfitt. It is now en route to Bremerhaven, Ger- 
many, after being refitted in this country for refu- 
gee service. It is expected to leave Bremerhaven 
July 2, with 1,215 refugees from Germany and 
Austria. The General Langfitt is under charter 
to the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration (Icem), which has responsibility for 
transportation of migrants who require ocean- 
crossing assistance. 

Plans for a ceremony marking the departure 
of the refugee ship from Bremerhaven are being 
made. In New York the newcomers will be 
greeted by officials and representatives of the re- 
ligious, fraternal, and nationality organizations 
that endorse individual sponsorships of the refu- 
gees and help sponsors in the details of the cases. 
The voluntary agency representatives will be at 
the dock to help the refugees reach the inland 
transportation that will take them to their new 
homes and jobs. The agency groups which have 
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endorsed assurances for refugees on the General 
Langfitt are Church World Service, International 
Rescue Committee, International Social Service, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, National 
Lutheran Council, Tolstoy Foundation, United 
HIAS Service, and United Ukrainian American 
Relief Committee. Icem has arranged with the 
Council on Student Travel to provide shipboard 
orientation and language training for the refugee 
passengers. 

So far the more than 25,000 persons who have 
entered the United States under the Refugee Act 
have come in by plane or as passengers on reg- 
ularly scheduled ocean vessels. With issuance of 
Refugee Act visas having topped the 35,000 mark, 
10,000 persons are now having arrangements made 
for their transportation to this country. Icem 
plans the addition of a second vessel to its charter 
arrangements, to bring about a total of 10 cross- 
ings to the United States before the end of the 
year. These will convey approximately 12,000 
persons, in addition to others who will continue 
to come by air or other surface transportation. 

As of June 17, 35,096 Refugee Act visas have 
been issued and 131,529 persons are listed in the 
so-called pipeline—the cumulative total of all who 
have been asked to submit documents for the proc- 
essing of their cases. The weekly gain in visa 
issuance is running above 1,000 and the weekly 
gain in the pipeline total is above 2,000. Since 
the first of this year the visa issuance gain has 
been 50.4 percent, and the pipeline gain 51.18 
percent. 

The Refugee Act, which extends through 1956, 
provides for issuance overseas of 209,000 visas. 


Special Aid to Greece To Repair 
Earthquake Damage 
Press release 385 dated June 24 

The Department of State, in conjunction with 
the Department of Agriculture and the Foreign 
Operations Administration, announces new spe- 
cial aid for Greece in an amount totaling $19.2 
million. 

This assistance expresses the sympathy of the 
United States to the Government of Greece and 

* For a message of the President to the Congress, trans- 
mitted May 27, with recommendations for amending the 


Refugee Relief Act, see BULLETIN of June 13, 1955, p. 951. 
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to the Greek people for the suffering and devasta- 
tion caused by recent earthquake disasters. This 
new aid will help Greece to meet the heavy eco- 
nomic pressures resulting from the earthquake 
destruction. 

The special aid will be made up as follows: 

A grant of $7.5 million in defense-support 
funds will be made available to Greece under the 
current Mutual Security Program. The bulk of 
this assistance will be applied directly to the re- 
construction of earthquake-stricken areas and will 
take the form of construction materials. 

Programs for the sale of U.S. agricultural com- 
modities under title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act (P. L. 480, 88d 
Congress) have also been agreed to. In recogni- 
tion of the special situation in Greece, authoriza- 
tion has been made that the drachma equivalent of 
$7.5 million accruing from these sales will be 
made available to the Greek Government on a 
grant basis. Also, $4.2 million in drachma real- 
ized from these sales will be loaned to the Greek 
Government as further economic assistance. 

The agreements concerning the aid to be pro- 
vided under P. L. 480 were signed at Athens on 
June 24, 1955. 


Shooting Down of U.S. Plane 
by Soviet Aircraft 


Following is the text of a note delivered to the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs on July 7 re- 
garding the shooting down of a U.S. naval plane 
by Soviet jet-propelled aircraft over the Bering 
Sea on June 23, together with a translation of a 
Soviet memorandum transmitted by Soviet For- 
eign Minister Molotov to Secretary Dulles at San 
Francisco on June 25.1 


U.S. NOTE OF JULY 7 


Press release 421 dated July 7 


The United States Government acknowledges 
receipt of the memorandum of the Soviet Govern- 
ment transmitted by the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Molotov, to the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, 


*For remarks by Secretary Dulles at a news conference 
on June 28, see BULLETIN of July 11, 1955, pp. 50 and 52. 
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on June 25, regarding the shooting down of a 
United States naval aircraft by Soviet military 
jet-propelled aircraft on June 23. 

The facts in possession of the United States 
Government do not accord with the statements set 
forth in the Soviet memorandum under acknowl- 
edgment. The United States plane, of propeller 
type, was on a routine daylight shipping surveil- 
lance flight, of a regular and well-known char- 
acter. Such flights have been made at more or 
less regular intervals for some time past. The 
plane was on its regular route, which involved, at 
one point, flying over international waters in the 
channel between the United States (St. Lawrence 
Island) and the Soviet Union. 

Carefully verified information discloses: that 
the United States plane was at no time nearer the 
Soviet Union than the approximate middle of 
the above-mentioned channel and was always well 
over international waters; that it did not at any 
time fire on the attacking Soviet aircraft; that no 
warning of any sort was given by the Soviet 
fighters before they opened fire on the United 
States plane. 

The United States Government notes the state- 
ment of the Soviet Government that due to 
weather conditions, the possibility of error on the 
part of the Soviet planes existed in regard to this 
incident. It is presumed that this possibility of 
error refers to the geographic position and not the 
identity of the United States aircraft since it was 
flying in a clear area above broken lower cloud 
strata at the time it was attacked. 

Taking into account the regret expressed by the 
Soviet Government; its offer of compensation for 
damages to the plane and crew by the payment of 
50 percent thereof; and, in particular, the state- 
ment in the Soviet memorandum that strict orders 
have been issued by the Soviet Government to its 
military authorities to refrain from any future 
action of this character, the Government of the 
United States is prepared, for the reasons herein 
mentioned, to regard the Soviet memorandum as 
providing an acceptable basis for the disposal of 
this particular incident; noting at the same time, 
however, that the United States plane acted 
throughout in a correct and blameless manner in 
pursuance of its peaceful mission and was in fact 
attacked over international waters. 

In conclusion, the United States Government 
expresses the hope that the Soviet Government 
will indeed in the future take all necessary meas- 
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ures to avoid repetition of this and like incidents, 
a repetition which, if it occurred, would inevitably 
have a harmful effect upon the relations of our two 
nations, relations which the United States, for its 
part, desires to see improved. 


SOVIET MEMORANDUM OF JUNE 25 
[Translation] 


According to a communication from competent Soviet 
agencies, on June 23 of this year at 12:57 a.m., Moscow 
time (7: 57 a.m., Khabarovsk time), a military plane of the 
“Neptune” type, with identification marks of the Air Force 
of the U.S.A., violated the state border of the Soviet Union 
in the Bering Strait area east of Cape Chaplin (Chukotka). 

At the approach of the Soviet fighters that flew toward 
it for the purpose of indicating that it was within the 
boundaries of the U. S. S. R. and of proposing that it quit 
the air space of the Soviet Union immediately, an exchange 
of shots occurred between the American and the Soviet 
planes. 

The Soviet Government has already called the attention 
of the Government of the U.S.A. to the necessity for the 
adoption of measures by the American military command 
which will prevent the possibility of repetition of the 
undesirable incidents which have taken place in the past 
in connection with repeated violations of the state borders 
of the U. S. S. R. by American military planes. This new 
violation of the Soviet state border by an American plane 
is proof that the American authorities have not taken the 
necessary steps that would prevent similar undesirable 
incidents. 

In a conversation with me on June 24, you stated, Mr. 
Dulles, that the American plane did not violate Soviet 
territorial waters, although you did admit that with the 
present speeds of planes some deviation of a plane might 
occur. Having investigated the circumstances of this 
incident, the competent Soviet agencies maintain that it 
occurred above territorial waters of the Soviet Union. The 
conclusions of the Soviet side do not confirm the statement 
that the incident was provoked by the actions of the Soviet 
planes. At the same time the said Soviet agencies re- 
ported that the planes met above dense clouds, with the 
absence of visual orientation. Under such conditions the 
possibility cannot be excluded that the incident was the 
result of an inaccurate determination of the location of the 
planes at the moment when they came together. Nor can 
the possibility be excluded that the violation of the air 
space of the Soviet Union by the American plane was the 
result of the actions of certain representatives of the 
American command who evidently are not interested in the 
prevention of such incidents. Whichever of these two cir- 
cumstances may have been the cause of the incident, the 
Soviet command has strict orders, in maintaining the de- 
fense of the Soviet border, to avoid at the same time any 
actions outside the limits of the Soviet state border. Such 
orders have been given, in particular, in connection with 
the said incident with the American plane which took place 
on June 23 of this year. The Soviet Government expects 
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the Government of the United States to give strict orders 
to its military command not to permit American military 
planes to violate the Soviet state border. 

The Soviet Government expresses regrets in connection 
with the incident which has occurred. 

Considering that the incident with the American mili- 
tary plane took place under conditions which do not ex- 
clude the possibility of error on one side or the other, the 
Soviet Government expresses readiness to compensate for 
50% of the damage inflicted on the American side, consid- 
ering that the other 50% of the damage is to be borne by 
the American side. 


Protest Against Expulsion of 
American Priest From Moscow 


Press release 392 dated June 28 

Following is the text of a note delivered on June 
27 by the American Embassy at Moscow to the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs concerning the 
expulsion from the USS.R. of the Reverend 
Georges Bissonnette, amember of the Assumption- 
ist Order, in March 19552 


U. S. NOTE OF JUNE 27 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and has the honor to refer to the Minis- 
try’s note No. 20/OSA of March 8, 1955 in connec- 
tion with the expulsion from the Soviet Union of 
Father Bissonnette, an American priest residing 
in Moscow under the terms of the exchange of 
notes of November 16, 1933 between President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Litvinov relating to freedom 
of religion for American nationals residing in the 
Soviet Union.t The Ministry’s note under refer- 
ence, which makes clear that the action taken 
against Father Bissonnette was in retaliation for 
the refusal of the United States Government to 
extend the visa issued to Archbishop Boris of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, contends that in the 
agreement of November 16, 1933 both countries 
bound themselves to “extend on the territory of 
their countries to citizens of the other party the 
right to satisfaction of their spiritual needs by 
priests, pastors, rabbis, or other ecclesiastical func- 
tionaries who are citizens of the other party”. 





* BULLETIN of Mar. 14, 1955, p. 424. 
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It will be recalled that the exchange of notes 
in 1933 was initiated by a note from President 
Roosevelt, the final paragraph of which reads as 
follows: 

We will expect that religious groups or congregations 

composed of nationals of the United States of America 
in the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
will be given the right to have their spiritual needs min- 
istered to by clergymen, priests, rabbis or other ecclesiasti- 
cal functionaries who are nationals of the United States 
of America, and that such clergymen, priests, rabbis or 
other ecclesiastical functionaries will be protected from 
all disability or persecution and will not be denied entry 
into the territory of the Soviet Union because of their 
ecclesiastical status. 
This is the only paragraph of the note which deals 
with the question of the right of clergymen to 
enter the Soviet Union to minister to the religious 
needs of American nationals. The final paragraph 
of the Soviet reply of the same date reads as 
follows: 

Finally, I have the honor to inform you that the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, while 
reserving to itself the right of refusing visas to Americans 
desiring to enter the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on personal grounds, does not intend to base such refusals 
on the fact of such persons having an ecclesiastical status, 

It is apparent that, when considered together, 
these two notes can only mean that American 
clergymen will be permitted to enter the Soviet 
Union to minister to the needs of American na- 
tionals resident there, although it is recognized 
that the Soviet Government reserved the right to 
refuse a visa on “personal grounds”. The mean- 
ing of this reservation would appear to be that a 
visa would be refused if an individual applicant 
were objectionable on some ground other than his 
being a clergyman. 

The reservation made by the Soviet Union is 
not applicable in the present instance, since 
Father Bissonnette was not expelled because of 
objection to him personally but simply in retalia- 
tion for action taken by the United States Govern- 
ment in connection with Archbishop Boris. 

There is no condition of reciprocity contained 
in the Soviet note of November 16, 1933, and the 
proposal in the United States note of that date 
was confined to rights for American clergymen. 
That no reciprocity was provided for in these par- 
ticular notes appears to have arisen from the fact 
that the Soviet Government gave no indication at 
that time of being concerned with the problem of 
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sending Soviet clergymen abroad. Furthermore, 
the fact that the notes contained no provision for 
reciprocity cannot be regarded as accidental, since 
another exchange of notes between President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Litvinov on the same date re- 
lating to noninterference in political matters con- 
tains a provision for reciprocal adherence to the 
engagements undertaken. 

It is therefore the view of the United States 
Government that there is no basis for the claim 
of the Soviet Government that the United States 
is bound by the terms of the November 16, 1933 
agreement to admit clergymen from the Soviet 
Union to minister to the religious needs of Soviet 
nationals in the United States. 

On the other hand, the United States Govern- 
ment regards the action of the Soviet Government 
in expelling Father Bissonnette as a violation of 
the terms of the 1933 agreement. This violation 
is all the more clear in that the expulsion of 
Father Bissonnette from the Soviet Union was 
undertaken, not because of objection to Father 
Bissonnette on personal grounds, but solely in 
retaliation for the refusal of the United States 
Government to permit the extension of stay in the 
United States of the Soviet Archbishop Boris, 
whose status in the United States was not com- 
parable to that of Father Bissonnette in the Soviet 
Union. Archbishop Boris was admitted into the 
United States on a temporary visa to deal with 
matters pertaining to that faction of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in the United States which is 
administratively subordinate to the Moscow 
Patriarchate. In this capacity, Archbishop Boris 
was in contact with American citizens who are 
members of the Russian Orthodox Church and 
had the possibility of holding religious services 
in many different churches in a number of Ameri- 
can cities which he visited during his stay in the 
United States. In contrast to Archbishop Boris’ 
status, Father Bissonnette resided in Moscow un- 
der the terms of a formal agreement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. He served 
the spiritual needs of Americans in Moscow and 
had no contact with Soviet citizens of the Roman 
Catholic faith. Due to action of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, Father Bissonnette was unable to hold 
services in the Roman Catholic church in Moscow 
and was forced to use his small apartment for this 
purpose. 

The United States Government considers as ir- 
relevant to the matter at issue the question raised 
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in the Ministry’s note of March 8, 1955 with re- 
spect to the practice of the Moscow Patriarchate 
in designating heads of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in America. It may be noted, however, 
that no interference by the United States Govern- 
ment has ever been interposed to the appointment 
by the Moscow Patriarchate of officials of that 
segment of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America which recognizes the right of the Moscow 
Patriarchate to make appointments of this kind. 
When such officials are not United States citizens, 
the conditions of their entry into the United States 
are necessarily determined in the context of per- 
tinent United States immigration laws and reg- 
ulations. As is evident from the action of the 
United States Government in permitting visits 
to the United States of Soviet clergymen, includ- 
ing most recently the late Archbishop Germogen 
and Archbishop Boris, the United States Govern- 
ment has not objected in principle to temporary 
visits to the United States of Soviet ecclesiastics 
for the purpose of conducting legitimate church 
affairs. 

In reiterating its protest against the expulsion 
of Father Bissonnette the United States Govern- 
ment requests that favorable action be taken with 
regard to issuance of a Soviet entry visa to Father 
Louis Dion, who has been designated by the As- 
sumptionist Order to succeed Father Bissonnette 
and who made application for a Soviet visa at the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington, D.C. on March 
23, 1955. 

If the Soviet Government now considers it de- 
sirable that Soviet clergymen be admitted to the 
United States in order to minister to the religious 
needs of Soviet nationals, the United States Gov- 
ernment is prepared in the interest of reciprocity 
to extend to a Soviet clergyman the same possibili- 
ties of entry and religious activity as those ac- 
corded to American clergymen in the Soviet 
Union under the terms of the November 16, 1933 
agreement. 


SOVIET NOTE OF MARCH 8 
[Unofficial translation] 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics presents its compliments to the Em- 
bassy of the United States of America and in connection 
with the Embassy’s note No. 636 of March 2? of this 





? Not printed. 
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year has the honor to state the following: 

On February 24 of this year the State Department of 
the United States of America informed the Embassy of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics at Washington 
by telephone that the State Department considered it 
impossible to extend the residence in the United States 
of America of the Exarch of the Russian Orthodox Church 
in America, Archbishop Boris and his secretary, Shishkin. 
In this connection the State Department did not indicate 
any reasons for this decision. 

This action of the State Department is a direct viola- 
tion of the Litvinov-Roosevelt agreement of November 16, 
1933. 

In the foregoing agreement the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Soviet Union mutually bound themselves to 
extend on the territory of their countries to citizens of 
the other party the right to satisfaction of their spiritual 
needs by priests, pastors, rabbis, or other ecclesiastical 
functionaries who are citizens of the other party. 

The refusal of the State Department to extend the 
visas of Archbishop Boris and his secretary is also a 
violation of established practice for a period of more than 
150 years whereby persons appointed by the Moscow 
patriarchy have headed the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America. 

In connection with the foregoing action of the State 
Department of the United States of America in respect 
of the Exarch of the Russian Orthodox Church in America 
Archbishop Boris and his secretary, Shishkin, the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs found impossible the further resi- 
dence in the Soviet Union of the American priest 
Bissonnette. 


Documentation Required for 
Unofficial Visitors to U.S. 


On July 1 (press release 411) the Department 
of State released the text of the following note 
from Walter N. Walmsley, Jr., US. Chargé 
@’ Affaires at Moscow, delivered to the Soviet Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs on June 28. 

I have the honor to refer to recent communica- 
tions between the United States and Soviet Gov- 
ernments relative to the documentation of Soviet 
citizens entering the United States in a nonofficial 
visitor capacity. 

It appears that there is some misunderstanding 
on the part of the Soviet Government concerning 


*For an announcement of the canceling by a group of 


Soviet editors of their plans to visit the United States, 
see BULLETIN of Apr. 25, 1955, p. 695. 
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the provisions of United States law with regard 
to the issuance of nonofficial visitors’ visas. This 
misunderstanding may relate in part to the issu- 
ance by the American Embassy at Moscow of non- 
official visas to the Soviet chess team and the Soviet 
ski representatives without requiring fingerprint- 
ing and the signature of visa application forms. 
This action was taken through administrative in- 
advertence on the part of visa-issuing officials. 

For the information of the Soviet Government 
there are quoted below the pertinent provisions 
of the United States Immigration and Nationality 
Act (Public Law 414—82d Congress, approved 
June 26, 1952) which are applicable to all persons 
entering the United States as nonofficial temporary 
visitors : 

Section 221 (b). Each alien who applies for a visa shall 
be registered and fingerprinted in connection with his 
application, and shall furnish copies of his photograph 
signed by him for such use as may be by regulations re- 
quired. The requirements of this subsection may be 
waived in the discretion of the Secretary of State in the 
case of any alien who is within that class of nonimmi- 
grants enumerated in sections 101 (a) (15) (A), and 
101 (a) (15) (G), or in the case of any alien who is 
granted a diplomatic visa on a diplomatic passport or on 
the equivalent thereof. ... 

Section 222 (e). Except as may be otherwise prescribed 
by regulations, each copy of an application required by 
this section shall be signed by the applicant in the pres- 
ence of the consular officer, and verified by the oath of the 
applicant administered by the consular Officer. . 

There exists no authority whereby requirements 
of this statute may be waived. 

I should point out that the sections of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act quoted above do 
not apply to foreign government officials so ac- 
credited by their governments and accepted by the 
United States Government in accordance with the 
pertinent provisions of this act including officials 
so accredited and accepted but who may not be 
permanently assigned to the United States, such 
as persons or members of groups visiting the 
United States who have been accredited by their 
respective governments as officials, nor to foreign 
officials connected with international organiza- 
tions within the meaning of the International 
Organizations and Immunities Act. 

There is enclosed a copy of the United States 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 
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Restrictions on Photography and 
Sketching by Rumanians in U. S. 


Press release 334 dated June 9 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The U.S. Government has instituted regula- 
tions governing photography, sketching, and the 
execution of plastic works of art by Rumanian offi- 
cial personnel and their dependents in the United 
States. These regulations are comparable to pres- 
ent Rumanian regulations restricting photog- 
raphy, filming, and the execution of plastic works 
of art by U.S. citizens and other foreign nationals 
in Rumania, which presumably have been insti- 
tuted for reasons of security. 

Inasmuch as these regulations would be cir- 
cumvented by the procurement here of certain 
photographic or cartographic materials which are 
not available in Rumania for procurement by U.S. 
citizens, it was deemed necessary specifically to 
prohibit the procurement by Rumanian official 
personnel and their dependents of materials of 
this kind in the United States. 

As stated in the U.S. Government’s note of June 
9, 1955, should the Government of the Rumanian 
People’s Republic conclude that the international 
situation were such that security requirements en- 
abled it to reexamine its regulations restricting 
photography, filming, and the execution of plastic 
works of art by U.S. citizens in Rumania and to 
make available to them materials of the types 
noted, this Government in turn would be disposed 
to reconsider its own security requirements on the 
same basis. 


U.S. NOTE OF JUNE 9 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to the Honorable the Minister of the Rumanian 
People’s Republic? and has the honor to state 
that the following regulations have been instituted 
and will apply until further notice to photog- 
raphy, sketching, and the execution of works of 
plastic art in the United States by Rumanian offi- 
cial personnel and their dependents. 


1. Rumanian official personnel and their de- 
pendents in the United States may execute works 
of plastic art, take photographs, or make sketches 


* Anton Moisescu. 
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of historical and architectural monuments; the 
buildings of cultural, educational, and medical 
institutions; theaters, museums, city, state or na- 
tional parks; stadiums; and urban and rural 
scenes in the background of which there are none 
of the objects listed below in points 3a through 3g. 

2. Within the premises of economic enterprises 
and organizations engaged in the manufacture of 
civilian goods, as well as in cultural institutions, 
Rumanian official personnel and their dependents 
in the United States may, in individual cases, exe- 
cute works of plastic art, make sketches, or take 
photographs provided that they have first obtained 
the permission of the administration of these insti- 
tutions and organizations. 

3. Rumanian official personnel and their de- 
pendents in the United States may not execute 
works of plastic art, make sketches, or take pho- 
tographs of the objects listed below. This pro- 
vision is also applicable in cases where the spe- 
cified objects are under construction: 


a. Areas where Rumanian official personnel 
and their dependents do not have free access. 

b. Industrial enterprises of any kind. 

c. Fuel storage depots. 

d. Military objects, installations, technology 
and armaments. 

e. All water ports; airfields and airports; 
hydro-electric, thermo-electric or nuclear power 
installations; bridges; railroad junctions and 
terminals; tunnels; reservoirs and dams; silos; 
and water towers. 

f. Scientific research institutions, offices and 
laboratories. 

g. Radio, television, telephone and telegraph 
stations or facilities. 


4. Rumanian official personnel and their de- 
pendents may not execute works of plastic art, 
make sketches, or take photographs from air- 
planes on flights over territory of the United 
States. 

5. Rumanian official personnel and their de- 
pendents in the United States may not purchase 
or otherwise procure the following items except 
where such items appear in or are appendices to 
newspapers, periodicals, technical journals, at- 
lases and books commercially available to the 
general public: 

a. Aerial photographs, mosaics and photo- 
maps. 
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b. Maps and charts of scale of or larger than 
1: 250,000. 

ce. Navigational and hydrographic maps and 
charts. 

d. Panoramic photographs or detailed de- 
velopment plans of industrial cities. 


The foregoing regulations are comparable to 
present Rumanian regulations restricting the exe- 
cution of plastic works of art, photography and 
filming, by United States citizens in Rumania 
which presumably have been instituted for rea- 
sons of security. If the Government of the Ru- 
manian People’s Republic should hereafter con- 
clude that the international situation were such 
that security requirements enabled it to reex- 
amine its regulations restricting the execution of 
plastic works of art, photography and filming by 
United States citizens in Rumania and to make 
available to them materials of the types noted 
above, the Government of the United States would, 
in turn, be disposed to reconsider its own security 
requirements on the same basis. 


RUMANIAN RESTRICTIONS APPLICABLE TO 
PHOTOGRAPHY, FILMING, AND EXECUTION 
OF PLASTIC WORKS OF ART BY U.S. CITIZENS 
IN RUMANIA 


The Rumanian regulations which restrict 
photography, filming, and the execution of works 
of plastic art by U.S. citizens and other foreign 
nationals in Rumania are contained in the Ru- 
manian Ministry for Foreign Affairs note No. 
62217 of October 13, 1954, the text of which fol- 
lows: 


The Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the Rumanian 
People’s Republic presents its compliments to the Lega- 
tion of the United States of America and has the honor 
to inform the Legation herewith on the legal provisions 
concerning the conditions under which filming, photo- 
graphing and execution of works of plastic art may be 
carried out on the territory of the Rumanian People’s 
Republic. 

Foreign citizens, including members of diplomatic 
missions accredited to the Rumanian People’s Republic, 
may take films photographs and execute works of plastic 
art on the territory of the Rumanian People’s Republic 
under the following conditions: 


1. Foreign citizens, including members of diplomatic 
missions accredited to the Rumanian People’s Republic 
may execute works of plastic art, take photographs and 
films on the territory of the Rumanian People’s Republic 
of buildings, monuments, and objects of cultural and 
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artistic interest, as well as views of the city and land- 
scapes, which do not include items specified below, which 
are prohibited. 

2. It is prohibited to photograph, film, and execute 
works of plastic art: 

(a) in areas where foreign citizens and members 
of diplomatic missions do not have free access; 

(b) from planes during flights; 

(c) of objects connected with: industrial enterprises 
of any kind, military armament, military constructions 
and establishments; railway junctions, marshaling 
yards of the C. F. R. (Rumanian State Railways), 
tunnels, railway and highway bridges; airfields and 
airports, river and seaports, radio transmitting and 
telecommunications stations, electric power stations, 
including reservoirs, dams, etc.; fuel depots, silos, and 
water towers. 

This provision applies also in cases where the above- 
mentioned items are under construction. 

3. Taking photographs, filming, or executing works of 
plastic art within the premises of economic enterprises 
and organizations working for civilian production, as 
well as in cultural institutions, is permitted with the 
prior approval of the head of the respective enterprise, 
organization or institution. 


Importance of International Travel 
in Advancing World Peace 


by Sinclair Weeks 
Secretary of Commerce * 


It is a pleasure and a distinct honor to have the 
opportunity to welcome to Washington the Per- 
manent Executive Committee of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Travel Congresses. 

President Eisenhower has said that if there is a 
list in this world of enthusiastic boosters for inter- 
national travel he would like to be numbered 
among those close to the top of the list. Although 
I may not be able to match my chief in distances 
traveled or countries visited, I certainly claim 
equal status in terms of enthusiasm. 

To my mind there is no better way to improve 
understanding among the countries of this hemi- 
sphere than through exchange of tourists. As a 
bonus in this activity, we also stimulate the flow 
of currency and exchange of goods through the 
spending of these tourists. 

Since the Department of Commerce is the 
agency of our Government responsible for en- 

*Address made before the inaugural meeting of the 
Permanent Executive Committee of the Inter-American 
Travel Congresses at Washington, D.C., on June 20 (De- 
partment of Commerce press release). 
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couragement of international travel, I thought you 
might be interested in a few statistics on tourist 
travel and its relation to total foreign trade. This 
year U.S. citizens will spend approximately $1.5 
billion for foreign travel. More than $1 billion of 
this sum represents actual spending by U.S. resi- 
dents in foreign countries. The balance goes for 
payment of transportation fares to foreign and 
US. carriers. 

It is particularly interesting to note that, while 
our imports of merchandise have remained 
roughly level when compared to 1951, our foreign 
travel has increased so rapidly that it will be equal 
in value to almost 12 percent of our imports in 
1955 as compared to 7.6 percent in 1951. Thus, 
in many parts of the world, tourism is providing 
the fastest growing source of dollars, which in 
turn provide new funds for local investment in 
industries. 

Fully as important, our citizens are learning to 
understand and appreciate the cultures, traditions, 
and problems of other countries. As their inter- 
ests broaden, they read more and participate more 
in discussions concerning these other countries, 
and their desire to travel increases. 


Increasing Inter-American Travel 

Your primary interest, of course, is in the pro- 
motion of travel to and within Latin America. 
Frankly, the statistics reveal that many of the 
Latin American countries are not getting their 
due share of the American tourist dollar. With 
our residents spending $1 billion in foreign coun- 
tries this year, Mexico will receive about 20 per- 
cent and the West Indies and Central America 
another 9 percent. But South America will prob- 
ably receive only about 2 percent. Here is a meas- 
ure of the task confronting your organization, to 
increase its share of the growing American travel 
market. 

Some of your countries are far from the United 
States, and the cost of travel for American tourists 
is accordingly high. But many of them are close 
at hand, and their attractiveness should bring 
much larger numbers of visitors from our country. 
And in all of them, there is certainly the oppor- 
tunity to develop increased volumes of travel 
among themselves. 

We must recognize that a broad and intelligent 
program of travel development is necessary in 
each country if it wishes to attract visitors—and 
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this means such items as the reduction of redtape 
formalities, provision of hotel facilities, improve- 
ment of centers of tourist interest, adequate ad- 
vertising budgets, and the establishment of tour- 
ist promotional offices in the main markets. All 
of these are matters with which your new Execu- 
tive Committee will deal, and I commend to you 
their careful study on a country-by-country basis. 

As you know, it is the policy of the United 
States Government to encourage the development 
of international travel for its economic, social, and 
cultural benefits. President Eisenhower has twice 
stated this policy in messages to the Congress, 
and the Commerce Department and other Govern- 
ment agencies are actively cooperating in imple- 
menting it. 


Simplifying Entry Procedures 

We well realize that the United States has cer- 
tain requirements applicable to tourists which may 
sometimes harass the visitor, but these are being 
‘arefully studied to determine all possible ways 
of simplifying nonimmigrant entry procedures. 
In any case, this factor does not affect the basic 
objective which is symbolized here today—that of 
encouraging U.S. residents to visit foreign coun- 
tries and to assist you in attracting them. 

The problem has been recognized at high levels, 
and the means are at hand to solve it. A note- 
worthy fact is the encouraging action taken by the 
1954 Meeting of Ministers of Finance or Economy 
at Rio de Janeiro in unanimously adopting a res- 
olution which"recommends to all of the American 
Republics prompt and constructive action upon 
various specific problems in the field of travel 
development. 

In addition, the Economie and Social Council 
of the United Nations this year formally rec- 
ognized the importance of international travel and 
requested member governments to encourage its 
growth in numerous ways.? And, of course, the 
periodic Inter-American Travel Congresses have 
agreed to many useful conclusions and recommen- 
dations. 

The task now is to put these recommendations 
into actual effect among countries with which we 


*For a statement on “Increasing International Travel” 
by U.S. Representative Preston Hotchkis in the Economic 
and Social Council on Mar. 31, see BULLETIN of May 2, 
1955, p. 741. 
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have special ties of friendship and economic in- 
terest here in the Western Hemisphere; and this 
task, I am glad to say, is in the hands of your able 
committee. 

I congratulate you upon this auspicious inau- 
guration of your important work and express to 
you the best wishes of the United States Govern- 
ment for the success of your endeavors, which are 
so important in advancing world peace. 


Changes in Regulations on 
Issuance of Nonimmigrant Visas 


Press release 410 dated July 1 

Seeking to facilitate international travel, in ac- 
cord with the emphasis the President has given 
the subject in a message to the Congress,’ the De- 
partment of State on July 1 announced changes 
in regulations concerning the issuance of non- 
immigrant visas. 

The changes were issued after consultation with 
other agencies of Government and Members of 
the Congress. In making these changes, the De- 
partment has adhered to the principles established 
by Congress that a differentiation must be made 
between an immigrant and nonimmigrant and that 
the “double check” system provided by law be 
maintained. This system provides that an immi- 
gration officer checks the alien on his arrival to 
make certain there has been no change in his status 
between the date the visa was issued and the time 
of his arrival in the United States. 

All U.S. Embassies have been instructed to 
negotiate with the governments to which they are 
accredited to work out broad agreements which 
will facilitate travel on a reciprocal basis and 
thereby assure to Americans the rights and priv- 
ileges which the United States is offering to for- 
eigners. 

Among the changes are the following: 


1. A nonimmigrant visa may be valid for any 
number of visits within a period of 4 years and 
with no fee. Two years was the previous maxi- 
mum validity. (A United States passport has a 
maximum validity of 4 years.) ? 

2. A nonimmigrant visa may be revalidated up 





* BuLieTin of Jan. 24, 1955, p. 121. 
* The changes in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 6, and 7 are immedi- 
ately effective in all countries where visas are not required. 
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to 4 years without a formal application. The pre- 
vious period was 2 years.” 

3. A nonimmigrant visa may be revalidated 
within a year, rather than 3 months as previously 
required. This is to facilitate the travel of those 
who reside long distances from the United States 
and could hardly be expected to pay another visit 
to the United States within a short period of time? 

4. Consular officers have been instructed that 
they may issue a nonimmigrant visa valid for two 
entries in cases where this may be required when 
an alien wishes to visit the United States, proceed 
to a third country, and then return to the United 
States on his way home. Heretofore, in some in- 
stances an alien has been required to wait some 
time in the third country before he could get the 
visa to return to his home through the United 
States. The new provision for a round-trip visa 
will facilitate the travel of these people. 

5. Where foreign countries require single-entry 
visas on a reciprocal basis, the Department pro- 
poses a joint agreement to allow a citizen of either 
country to buy at any one time as many such visas, 
or entries, as he may desire. Now he must go to 
the issuing office every time he wants to make a 
trip. 

6. Heretofore, one type of visa has been required 
for a businessman and another type for a tourist 
for pleasure. The Department, after consultation 
with the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, has instructed consuls to issue visas valid both 
for business and for pleasure where no fees are 
required, or where the fees for the two different 
types of visas are the same. If any other country 
charges different fees for these two types of visas, 
American consular officers may now issue a visa 
valid both for business or for pleasure, if the alien 
desires to pay the higher fee.* 

7. The Department has also provided that aliens 
may have their names registered and maintained 
on quota waiting lists and still be issued nonimmi- 
grant visas for bona fide visits, with the proviso 
that any violation of nonimmigrant status will 
result in the removal of the name from the quota 
waiting list. Further, the name may not be re- 
instated as of the date of original priority.? 

8. In cooperation with other agencies of Gov- 
ernment, the Department is adopting a new and 
simplified application form for a nonimmigrant 
visa. Questionnaire forms and preliminary ap- 
plication blanks which have been used in the past 
and which have slowed up the issuance of nonim- 
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migrant visas will now be used only when it is 
necessary to mail them to persons living some 
distance from the consulate. 

9. A bill endorsed by the Department is pending 
in Congress which would eliminate the issuance of 
fee stamps, and the Department has under con- 
sideration a simplified system for recording fees 
in an effort to speed up the process of issuing a 
visa. 

During fiscal year 1954, American consulates 
issued 400,000 nonimmigrant visas, many of them 
valid for more than one entry, and 60 million 
visits were paid to the United States. This vast 
traffic has created many serious problems which 
the new regulations are designed to eliminate. 
The Department pointed out that an, country 
handling this number of visitors must maintain 
orderly controls. In addition to the nonimmigrant 
visas issued, roughly a quarter of a million immi- 
grants enter the United States each year. It is 
not only required by law, but it is necessary, in 
order to maintain economic equilibrium, to make 
a distinction between an immigrant and a non- 
immigrant. 

These new regulations take this fully into ac- 
count but provide that upon the establishment of 
nonimmigrant status a visa shall consist of nothing 
more than a rubber stamp in a passport to identify 
the traveler and to establish his nonimmigrant 
status, and it may remain in effect for a long period 
of time unless there is a change in the status. The 
effort is directed toward making the issuance of a 
visa an extremely simple process, and, once it is in 
the passport, no further visits to an American 
consulate need to be made during the life of the 
visa unless the visitor changes his status. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


20th Session, ECOSOC 

The Department of State announced on June 30 
(press release 404) that John C. Baker, U.S. Rep- 
resentative on the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council, will head the U.S. delegation to the 20th 
session of the Council convening at Geneva on 
July 5. 

The other members of the U.S. delegation will 
be as follows: 
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Deputy U.S. Representatives 

Walter M. Kotschnig, Director of the Office of Interna- 
tional Economic and Social Affairs, Department of 
State 

Nat B. King, U.S. Mission to United Nations, New York, 
N.Y. 

Public Adviser 

Ellsworth Brewer Buck, chairman of the board of the L. A. 
Dreyfus Company, Staten Island, N.Y. 

Advisers 

Clarence Blau, Assistant to the Director, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, Department of Commerce 

Kathleen Bell, Office of International Economic and Social 

Affairs, Department of State 

Philip Burnett, Office of International Economic and Social 
Affairs, Department of State 

Kathryn G. Heath, Senior Staff Officer, Office of the Secre- 
tary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Joseph C. Hickingbotham, Jr., Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, Department 
of State 

Otis E. Mulliken, Office of International Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Fred Ritchie, Office of Research Statistics and Reports, 
Foreign Operations Administration 

William J. Stibravy, Office of International Financial and 
Development Affairs, Department of State 

George Tobias, Labor Attaché, U.S. Resident Delegation 
for International Organizations, Geneva, Switzerland 

Frederick D. Vreeland, U.S. Resident Delegation for Inter- 
national Organizations, Geneva, Switzerland 

William H. Wynne, Office of International Finance, De- 
partment of the Treasury 


Reports Officer 
Willard Elsbree 


The provisional agenda for the 20th session in- 
cludes major-reviews of the world economic and 
social situation; general review of the develop- 
ment and coordination of the economic, social, and 
human-rights programs and activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies as a 
whole; international commodity problems; fi- 
nancing of economic development; and reports of 
various commissions and nongovernmental organ- 
izations. One of the primary tasks of the Council 
will be to review the activities of the United 
Nations programs of technical assistance, includ- 
ing the program for the coming year. 


U.S. Representative on ECOSOC 
Confirmed by Senate 


The Senate on June 29 confirmed John C. Baker 
to be U.S. Representative on the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. 
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The Foreign Trade Policy of the United States 


by Ben H. Thibodeaux 


Director, Office of International Trade and Resources + 


In this group and in the kind of city that Pitts- 
burgh is, there is no need for me to attempt an 
inspirational talk on the importance of inter- 
national trade. It may suffice to recall the large 
part that exports play in the earnings of three of 
the industries which have helped make Pittsburgh 
great: steel, electrical equipment, and coal. These 
three industries alone exported products to the 
tune of $1.4 billion in 1954. And, of course, there 
are other important American export products, 
such as automobiles and farm machinery, which 
are derived in part from steel and other materials 
produced in Pittsburgh. The steel industry, in 
turn, is dependent upon imports of various alloy- 
ing elements and, increasingly, of iron ore. To 
you, as businessmen and civic leaders of Pitts- 
burgh, these illustrative facts are known. You 
are aware also of the importance of international 
trade, both exports and imports, to the economy 
of the United States. 

People generally in the United States are be- 
coming increasingly foreign-trade conscious. This 
is shown in a very interesting study being made by 
the League of Women Voters. In all parts of the 
country, the League members are conducting sur- 
veys to determine the importance of foreign trade 
in our local communities. The results are ex- 
tremely illuminating. In general they show that 
both exports and imports come right down to in- 
dividual businesses and to the daily lives of people. 
Often it is found that individual businessmen en- 
gage in foreign trade in ways that are obscure to 
them. An extreme illustration of this is the 
bottler of a famous soft drink who reportedly re- 


* Address made before the World Trade Council of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
June 30. 
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marked, “I’m not interested in foreign trade; I’m 
too busy shipping stuff to Cuba.” I do not believe, 
however, that the case is typical. 

So much for the general aspects of our foreign 
trade. What I should like to discuss with you, 
rather, is the subject of what the United States can 
do both to facilitate trade and to reduce the ten- 
sions which can arise from economic conflicts 
among nations. And make no mistake about it. 
The actions of the United States will determine 
to a large extent the kind of trade world in which 
we will live. This follows from our position of 
predominant economic strength and from the fact 
that we are now the largest importer and exporter 
in the world. We can exercise our economic 
leadership toward continued cooperation in the 
reduction of trade barriers and the expansion of 
trade among the free countries of the world. Or, 
if we do not, we face the risk of a return to the 
protectionism and trade restrictions of the period 
between the two world wars. 


Distinction Between GATT and OTC 


The instruments for international trade coop- 
eration are at hand. I should like to discuss them 
with you. One is the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade, perhaps better known as the Garr; 
the other is the proposed Organization for Trade 
Cooperation, now referred to by its initials, Orc. 

I should like to make clear the distinction be- 
tween the Garr and the Orc. Very simply put, 
it is this: 

The Garr is a trade agreement. It came into 
existence at the beginning of 1948. The United 
States has participated in the Garr ever since that 
time under the authorization vested in the Presi- 
dent by the Trade Agreements Act; and therefore, 
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of course, the Garr is not being submitted for 
congressional approval. 

The Organization for Trade Cooperation, on the 
other hand, would supply the much needed organ- 
izational machinery whose chief function would be 
to administer the Garr. The proposed Orc would 
also serve as a forum for trade consultations and 
negotiations, and it would collect and publish in- 
formation on trade matters and commercial policy. 
The Orc would be a formal international organi- 
zation, and United States membership in it is con- 
ditioned upon congressional approval. This ap- 
proval was requested by President Eisenhower on 
April 14.2. A bill, H. R. 5550, has been introduced 
for that purpose. 


Accomplishments of GATT 


Since a major function of the Orc would be to 
administer the Gatt, let us first look at the Garr. 
What is it and how have we benefited from our 
participation in it? 

The Garr, as I have said, is a trade agreement. 
It isa multilateral agreement. That is, instead of 
only two countries as in a bilateral agreement, the 
Garr has 34 participants and Japan is soon to be 
added as a 35th. These countries account for 
about 80 percent of total world trade. 

The purpose of the Garr is to reduce tariffs and 
other barriers to trade and to insure fair play in 
international commerce. The agreement consists 
of two substantive parts: (1) tariff schedules, ne- 
gotiated multilaterally and applying to all the 
member countries; and (2) a set of rules of good 
behavior in international trade. 

What has been accomplished under the Garr? 

On the tariff side, the Garr countries have re- 
duced rates or have agreed not to raise existing 
rates on some 60,000 items since 1947. We have 
obtained tariff concessions covering approximately 
50 percent in value of our exports. These conces- 
sions have benefited every sector of our economy. 
I mentioned a moment ago the importance of 
steel-mill products to this area. Many blast-fur- 
nace and steel-mill products have benefited from 
concessions made by Garr members, including 
Canada, the United Kingdom, South Africa, Cuba, 
and Sweden, Through the Garr, electrical indus- 
trial equipment has been granted better tariff treat- 


? BULLETIN of Apr. 25, 1955, p. 678. 
* Tbid., June 27, 1955, p. 1051. 
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ment in such important markets as France, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and others. 

The trade rules, the other major part of the 
GarTt, are to reduce trade barriers other than tar- 
iffs. We have found from experience that there 
is little use in having trade agreements that deal 
with tariff rates only. For example, another coun- 
try might give us a tariff reduction and then cancel 
it with an internal tax on the imported product. 
Or, it might simply restrict or prohibit the im- 
portation of the product. The trade rules in the 
Garr are designed to protect the tariff concessions 
against such practices and to facilitate trade 
generally. 

My appreciation of the Garr trade rules stems 
from personal experience. In the years imme- 
diately following World War II, I was stationed 
in Europe. Much of my time there was spent in 
assisting American businessmen to transact trade, 
despite a maze of governmental restrictions. And 
I can assure you, the difficulties were immense. 
Foreign exchange was scarce, and international 
trade was rigorously controlled by governments. 
Many governments were trying to move toward 
economic self-sufficiency—or rather, toward un- 
economic self-sufficiency. Practically every 
known device to restrict imports was called into 
play. 

It was to help bring about the dismantling of 
this maze of restrictions that the United States 
and other countries joined in drawing up the 
trade rules that are now in the Garr. I can tes- 
tify to the fact that these rules have been effec- 
tive. Of special interest to you would be the 
recent consultations with representatives of Bel- 
gium and Germany under the Garr rules, in which 
I took part at various times. As a result of these 
consultations, both countries are loosening re- 
strictions on imports of American coal at a time 
when that coal sorely needs additional markets. 

Many other examples could be cited to show 
how Garr has contributed to the tremendous ex- 
pansion in world trade that has occurred in recent 
years. With improved economic conditions and 
increased dollar earnings abroad, restrictions im- 
posed against dollar imports due to lack of for- 
eign exchange are being diminished. Without 
the Garr, we can be fairly sure that the vested 
interests which inevitably grow up behind such 
restrictions would succeed in keeping those re- 
strictions long after the justification for them 
had disappeared. 
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Thanks in large part to the Garr, the American 
businessman is now able to do business abroad 
more freely than at any time since the end of the 
war. Governmental restrictions and redtape are 
being reduced, and private initiative is being given 
an opportunity to do business again on the basis of 
price and quality competition. 


Need for OTC 


The Garr has been in existence for more than 7 
years. It has been highly successful in reducing 
trade barriers. Why, then, do we need an Orc to 
administer the Gatr? There are two basic reasons. 
I will deal first with the most obvious one. 

The Gatr has been applied on a provisional 
basis. Its administration has been makeshift. 
Despite this handicap, the Garr has proved its 
value. But because of the increasing volume of 
work and the need to deal quickly with urgent 
trade problems, it has become clear that an effec- 
tive and continuing organization must be estab- 
lished. To fill this need, the Garr countries nego- 
tiated the Orc agreement.* 

This brings us to the second reason why United 
States participation in the Orc will make the Garr 
a more effective instrument of United States 
policy. It is a less tangible reason, but it may be 
as important as the improvement of the mechanics 
of administration. 

Approval of this organization by the United 
States Congress and by the other governments con- 
cerned will constitute an endorsement of the prin- 
ciple of international cooperation in trade, and 
as such will strengthen the Gatr. It will thus also 
strengthen the economic base upon which the col- 
lective security of the free world is so largely 
dependent. 


Structure of OTC 


Let me describe briefly the proposed Orc. 

Its structure is simple. Its members will be 
the countries participating in the Garr. There 
will be an Assembly consisting of all the member 
countries. An Executive Committee comprising 
17 countries will meet between sessions of the 
Assembly and will carry on the work of the Orc. 
The membership of the Executive Committee will 
include the countries of chief economic impor- 
tance—a condition which insures that the United 


‘For text, see ibid., Apr. 4, 1955, p. 579. 
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States will always be a member. The organiza- 
tion will be serviced by a small secretariat. 

There are some serious misconceptions regard- 
ing the proposed Orc that I should like to correct. 
It has been contended that our membership would 
mean a loss of United States sovereignty and that 
our tariffs would be governed by an international 
organization. These contentions have no basis in 
fact. The Orc would have no supranational 
powers. It would administer trade rules that 
have been voluntarily accepted by the member 
countries. It would have no power to impose 
obligations on any of its members. The Orc 
would have no power to fix or change tariff rates, 
Tariff negotiations would be sponsored by the 
Orc, but the actual negotiations would be car- 
ried on by the individual countries themselves 
on their own responsibility. Whenever the 
United States or any other member feels that it 
cannot live within the rules of the game as spelled 
out in the Orc and the Garr, it would be free to 
withdraw. 

What, then, are the powers of the proposed 
Orc? Actually, it has no powers of compulsion. 
It has only two means of inducing compliance 
with the trade rules. Neither infringes in any 
way on national sovereignty. 

The first means is the moral force of interna- 
tional public opinion. Needless to say, no coun- 
try lightly violates rules of the game that have 
been adopted voluntarily with a number of other 
sovereign countries, 

The second means of inducing compliance, go- 
ing beyond moral suasion, is that, if a member 
country has seriously infringed the trade rules, 
the Orc may authorize other members to withdraw 
trade benefits they were extending to the offend- 
ing member. 

The Orc would also have the power to waive 
obligations under the Garr, in exceptional circum- 
stances. This flexibility in the trade rules to pro- 
vide for exceptional circumstances is an essential 
element, enabling governments to cooperate effec- 
tively in dealing with their various problems. 


Expanding Trade for Free-World Strength 

To summarize, the constructive achievements 
under the Garr would be furthered by the organ- 
izational arrangements provided in the Orc. It 
is in our economic and security interests to par- 
ticipate in this cooperative effort. Since our for- 
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eign trade is now the largest in the world, we have 
the most to lose from barriers to it. The Orc 
would facilitate the expansion of trade in a 
friendly atmosphere. It would thus contribute to 
the economic strength and unity of the free world, 
and hence to the solidity of our military and po- 
litical alliances against the threat of communism. 

The United States has high stakes in H. R. 5550 
and in the decision by Congress as to United States 
membership in the Orc. For, as President Ejisen- 
hower said in his message of April 14 to the 
Congress : 


“Failure to assume membership in the Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation would be inter- 
preted throughout the free world as a lack of gen- 
uine interest on the part of this country in the 
efforts to expand trade. It would constitute a 
serious setback to the momentum which has been 
generated toward that objective. It would strike 
a severe blow at the development of cooperative 
arrangements in defense of the free world. It 
could lead to the imposition of new trade restric- 
tions on the part of other countries, which would 
result in a contraction of world trade and con- 
stitute a sharp setback to United States exports. 
It could result in regional re-alignments of na- 
tions. Such developments, needless to say, would 
play directly into the hands of the Communists.” 


Supplementary Trade Agreement 
With Switzerland 


Press release 403 dated June 29 


The President on June 25, 1955, signed a proc- 
lamation giving effect to the Supplementary 
Trade Agreement between the United States and 
Switzerland, which was signed on June 8, 1955.1 
This agreement provides for compensatory tariff 
concessions by the United States to Switzerland, 
with a view to restoring the balance of the 1936 
Trade Agreement with Switzerland that was up- 
set by the increases in duties on watches pro- 
claimed last summer pursuant to the escape 
clause applicable to that agreement. The proc- 
lamation provides that the additional concessions 
will become effective on July 11, 1955, the date on 
which the Supplementary Agreement will enter 


into force. 





*For text, see BULLETIN of June 27, 1955, p. 1056. 
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Proclamation 3099 2 


1. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in the 
President by the Constitution and the statutes, including 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, on 
January 9, 1936, he entered into a trade agreement with 
the Swiss Federal Council, including two schedules and 
a declaration annexed thereto (49 Stat. (pt. 2) 3918), and 
by a proclamation of January 9, 19386 (49 Stat. (pt. 2) 
3917), he proclaimed the said trade agreement, which 
proclamation has been supplemented by a proclamation 
of May 7, 1936 (49 Stat. (pt. 2) 3959), and a proclamation 
of November 28, 1940 (54 Stat. (pt. 2) 2461) ; 

2. WHEREAS the said trade agreement specified in the 
first recital was supplemented on October 13, 1950, by 
certain provisions set forth in the 13th recital of the 
President’s proclamation of November 26, 1951 (Procla- 
mation No. 2954, 66 Stat. C6) ; 

3. WHEREAS, by Proclamation No. 3062 of July 27, 1954 
(3 CFR, 1954 Supp., p. 29),* acting under and by virtue 
of the authority vested in the President by section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and by section 7 (c) 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, and in 
accordance with the said trade agreement specified in 
the first recital as supplemented on October 13, 1950, the 
President proclaimed modifications of duty concessions 
granted by the United States with respect to certain prod- 
ucts described in item 367 (a) of Schedule II of the said 
trade agreement, effective at the close of business July 
27, 1954; 

4. WHEREAS the said trade agreement specified in the 
first recital, as supplemented on October 13, 1950, provides 
for compensatory modifications thereof, whenever action 
is taken pursuant to Paragraph 1 of the supplemental 
provisions referred to in the second recital of this procla- 
mation, in order to maintain, to the extent practicable, the 
general level of reciprocal and mutually advantageous 
concessions in the said trade agreement; 

5. WHEREAS I have found as a fact that under the 
circumstances recited above existing duties or other im- 
port restrictions of the United States of America or of 
Switzerland aré unduly burdening and restricting the 
foreign trade of the United States of America ; 

6. WHEREAS, pursuant to section 3 (a) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 72), I trans- 
mitted to the United States Tariff Commission for inves- 
tigation and report a list of all articles imported into 
the United States of America to be considered for possible 
modification of duties and other import restrictions, im- 
position of additional import restrictions, or continuance 
of existing customs or excise treatment in trade-agreement 
negotiations with Switzerland looking towards possible 
restoration of the general level of reciprocal and mutually 
advantageous concessions in the said trade agreement, 
and the said Tariff Commission has made an investiga- 
tion in accordance with section 3 of the said Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act and thereafter reported to the Presi- 
dent its findings based thereon ; 

7. WHEREAS reasonable public notice of the intention 


220 Fed. Reg. 4561. 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 23, 1954, p. 275. 
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to negotiate a supplementary trade agreement with Swit- 
zerland was given‘ and the views presented by persons 
interested in the negotiation of such supplementary agree- 
ment were received and considered ; 

8. WuHerEAs, after seeking and obtaining information 
and advice with respect thereto from the Departments of 
State, Agriculture, Commerce, and Defense, and from 
other sources, I entered into a trade agreement on June 8, 
1955, with the Swiss Federal Council, further supple- 
menting the said trade agreement specified in the first 
recital, a copy of which supplementary agreement of 
June 8, 1955, including the supplemental schedule* an- 
nexed thereto, authentic in both the English and French 
languages, is annexed to this proclamation; 

9. WHEREAS I find that the compensatory modifications 
provided for in the said supplementary trade agreement 
specified in the eighth recital constitute appropriate action 
toward maintaining the general level of reciprocal and 
mutually advantageous concessions in the said trade agree- 
ment specified in the first recital, and that the purpose 
set forth in section 350 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, will be promoted by such compensatory modifi- 
eations of existing duties and other import restrictions 
and continuance of existing customs and excise treatment 
as are set forth and provided for in the said supplementary 
trade agreement ; 

10. WHEREAS it is provided in paragraph numbered 4 
of the said supplementary agreement specified in the 
eighth recital that it shall enter into force on July 11, 1955; 

11. WuexreEas I find that such modifications of existing 
duties and other import restrictions and such continuance 
of existing customs and excise treatment of articles as are 
hereinafter proclaimed in Part I of this proclamation 
will be required or appropriate, on and after July 11, 
1955, to carry out the said supplementary trade agreement 
specified in the eighth recital ; 

12. WuEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in the 
President by the Constitution and the statutes, including 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, on 
October 30, 1947, he entered into an exclusive trade agree- 
ment with the Government of the Republic of Cuba (61 
Stat. (pt. 4) 3699), and by Proclamation No. 2764 of 
January 1, 1948 (62 Stat. (pt. 2) 1465), he proclaimed 
such modifications of existing duties and other import 
restrictions of the United States of America in respect 
of the Republic of Cuba and such continuance of existing 
customs and excise treatment of products of the Republic 
of Cuba imported into the United States of America as 
were then found to be required or appropriate to carry 
out the said exclusive agreement, which proclamation 
las been supplemented by Proclamation 2929 of June 2, 
1951, (65 Stat. C12) and by the proclamations referred to 
in the twelfth recital thereof; and 

13. WHEREAS I determine that, in view of the finding 
set forth in the eleventh recital of this proclamation, the 
deletion of the second item 28 (a) (as amended by the 
said proclamation of June 2, 1951) from the list set forth 
in the ninth recital of the said proclamation of January 1, 


* Tbid., Feb. 28, 1955, p. 359. 
° Schedule not printed. 
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1948, as amended and rectified, will be required or appro- 
priate to carry out the said exclusive trade agreement 
specified in the twelfth recital of this proclamation on and 
after July 11, 1955: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and the statutes, including the said section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, do proclaim as follows: 


PART I 


To the end that the said supplementary trade agree 
ment specified in the eighth recital may be carried out, 
such modifications of existing duties and other import 
restrictions of the United States of America and such 
continuance of existing customs or excise treatment of 
articles imported into the United States of America as 
are provided for in the said supplementary agreement of 
June 8, 1955, shall be effective on and after July 11, 1955. 


PART II 


To the end that the said exciusive trade agreement 
specified in the twelfth recital may be carried out, the 
list set forth in the ninth recital of the said proclamation 
of January 1, 1948, as amended and rectified, shall be 
further amended by deleting therefrom the second item 
28 (a), as amended by the said proclamation of June 2, 
1951, effective on and after July 11, 1955. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America 
to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 25th day of June, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
fifty-five, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and seventy- 


ninth. 
By the President: 


JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 


Renegotiation of Tariff Concessions 
Requested by Austria and France 
Press release 406 dated June 30 

Two more countries—Austria and France—have 
requested renegotiations under article XXVIII 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(Garr) of certain tariff concessions granted to 
the United States. 

At their ninth session, the Contracting Parties 
to the Garr took action to extend the firm life 
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of the tariff concessions from July 2, 1955, to 
December 31, 1957. Prior to such extension, a 
country may renegotiate its individual tariff con- 
cessions with a view to their modification or with- 
drawal. Such renegotiations, if notified by June 
30, 1955, may continue through September 30, 
1955. Under this procedure these countries have 
indicated that they wish to renegotiate certain of 
their tariff concessions of interest to the United 
States. (As announced previously, Cuba,’ India,’ 
the Netherlands? Nicaragua,? Pakistan,? and 
Sweden ? have also given notice of intention to re- 
negotiate certain of their concessions.) 

Under article XXVIII a country wishing to 
withdraw or modify a concession first must try 
to reach some basis of agreement with other in- 
terested Contracting Parties concerning such 
withdrawal or modification. The usual basis for 
agreement would be the granting of new conces- 
sions as compensation for the withdrawn 
concession. 

Interested persons are invited to submit their 
views with regard to the possible effect on U. S. 
trade of possible modifications or withdrawals of 
the concessions on the items in the attached list. 
In addition, views are also desired regarding im- 
ports into Austria and France from the United 
States on which the United States might request 
new or further tariff reductions as compensation 
to the United States for any modifications or 
withdrawals of concessions on items in the at- 
tached list. 

Views on the foregoing matters should be sub- 
mitted to the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, which is the interdepartmental committee 
established to receive views on trade agreement 
matters. It is requested that any such views be 
submitted by the close of business on July 21, 1955. 

All communications on these matters, in 15 
copies, should be addressed to: The Secretary of 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
Tariff Commission Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
If any interested party considers that his views 
cannot be adequately expressed to the committee in 
a written brief, he should make this known to the 
secretary of the committee, who will then arrange 
for oral presentation before the committee. 


* BULLETIN of June 27, 1955, p. 1057. 
*Tbid., July 4, 1955, p. 26. 
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Items on Which Concessions to the United 
States May Be Modified or Withdrawn Under 
Article XXVIII of the GATT 


Austria 


Dried eggs 

Soybean and cottonseed oil 

Turpentine oil for varnish factories 

Wool waste, raw 

Viscose rayon for tire cord, single 

Fountain pens 

Motion picture films, the sound tracks of which have been 
dubbed 

Penicillin as prepared medicine 

Other prepared medicine 

Clover seed 

Canned green peas, green beans, carrots, spinach, celery, 
mushrooms 

Elastic woven or netted articles 

Articles of artificial horn or artificial resin, except brush 
handles, buttons, and fountain pens 

Metal cutting saws and nontoothed saw blades 

Twist drills, milling cutters, and reamers 

Dynamos and electromotors 

Electric apparatus and devices, n.s.m. 

Certain mathematical and physical instruments 

Paraaminosalicylic acid 

Note to Class XXXVI: Parts of nonelectrical machinery 
except parts for assembly and for sewing and knitting 
machines now dutiable in a basket category 


France 


Grapefruit, fresh or dried, and pomelos dried 

Fruit, berry, vegetable juices, sweetened or unsweetened 

Ammonium nitrate 

Rubber thread, uncovered 

Cotton linters, washed, scoured (in the mass, slabs, or 
sheets) 


Renegotiation of Tariff Concessions 
Requested by Finland 
Press release 425 dated July 9 

Finland has requested renegotiation, under 
article XXVIII of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, of certain tariff concessions 
granted to the United States. Earlier announce- 
ments have been issued on the intention of Cuba,* 
India, the Netherlands,? Nicaragua,? Pakistan, 
Sweden,? Austria,’ and France * to renegotiate cer- 
tain of their concessions. 

At their ninth session, the contracting parties 





1 BULLETIN of June 27, 1955, p. 1057. 
? Ibid., July 4, 1955, p. 26. 
* Page 114. 
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to the general agreement took action to extend the 
firm life of the tariff concessions from July 2, 1955, 
to December 31, 1957. Prior to such extension a 
country may renegotiate its individual tariff con- 
cessions with a view to their modification or with- 
drawal. Such renegotiations, if notified by June 
30, 1955, may continue through September 30, 
1955. In accordance with this procedure, Finland 
has indicated that it wishes to renegotiate certain 
of its tariff concessions of interest to the United 
States. 

Under article XXVIII a country wishing to 
withdraw or modify a concession first must try to 
reach some basis of agreement with other inter- 
ested contracting parties concerning such with- 
drawal or modification. The usual basis for agree- 
ment would be the granting of new concessions as 
compensation for the withdrawn concession. 

Interested persons are invited to submit their 
views with regard to the possible effect on U.S. 
trade of possible modifications or withdrawals of 
the concessions on the items in the attached list. 
In addition, views are also desired regarding im- 
ports into the above-mentioned countries from the 
United States on which the United States might 
request new or further tariff reductions as compen- 
sation to the United States for any modifications 
or withdrawals of concessions on items in the at- 
tached list. 

Views on the foregoing matters should be sub- 
mitted to the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, which is the interdepartmental committee 
established to receive views on trade-agreement 
matters. It is requested that any such views be 
submitted by the close of business on July 30, 1955. 

All communications on these matters, in 15 
copies, should be addressed to: The Secretary of 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
Tariff Commission Building, Washington 25, D.C. 
If any interested party considers that his views 
cannot be adequately expressed to the committee 
in a written brief, he should make this known to 
the Secretary of the committee who will then 
arrange for ora] presentation before the Com- 
mittee. 


List of Tariff Concessions 


Preparations and preserves, not including juice, of pine- 
apples, grapefruit, pears, apricots, peaches, or mixed 
fruits; 

Pineapple and citrus fruit juices; 

Transmission and conveyor belts; 
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Fabrics, ribbons, cords, and felts, treated with rubber or 
synthetic resins, except pile fabrics; n. e. s.; 

Stockings, socks, and gloves of artificial silk ; 

Drills, except stone drills and rock drills; reamers; mill- 
ing cutters, thread stocks, thread dies, and thread taps; 

Files and rasps; 

Compressors and air pumps; 

Mechanical refrigerators ; 

Machinery and apparatus, N.e.s.; 

Medical and surgical instruments, and parts thereof. 


Modification of Quota 
on Clover Seed Imports 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 
White House press release dated June 30 

The President on June 29 issued a proclamation 
limiting imports of alsike clover seed during each 
of the two 12-month periods beginning July 1, 
1955, and July 1, 1956, to 2,500,000 pounds dutiable 
at 2 cents per pound, imports in excess thereof 
during each of the two periods to enter at 6 cents 
per pound. 

In its supplementary report which was sub- 
mitted to the President on April 28, 1955,) the 
Tariff Commission recommended that the restric- 
tions adopted by the President be imposed for 
successive 12-month periods indefinitely. The 
President, however, limited the effectiveness of his 
proclamation to the next two 12-month periods, 
or until June 30, 1957. 

On June 30, 1954, the President by proclama- 
tion imposed a quota of 1,500,000 pounds on im- 
ports of alsike clover seed during the year ending 
June 30, 1955, such imports to enter at a duty of 
2 cents per pound and imports in excess thereof 
to be subject to a duty of 6 cents per pound? The 
Tariff Commission’s latest investigation and re- 
port were made pursuant to section 7 of the ‘Trade 
Agreements Extension Act and in accordance with 
the President’s letter of July 14, 1954, in which he 
directed the Tariff Commission to continue its in- 
vestigation regarding alsike clover seed and to 


submit a supplementary report by May 2, 1955. 





*Copies of the report may be obtained from the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 2, 1954, p. 167. 
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PROCLAMATION 3100: 


1. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and by 
section 7 (c) of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended, on June 30, 1954, I issued Proclamation 
No. 3059 (19 F. R. 4103) modifying item 763 of Part I of 
Schedule XX (original) annexed to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade so as to provide that not more 
than 1,500,000 pounds of alsike clover seed described in the 
said item 763 entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption during the 12-month period beginning July 1, 
1954, should be dutiable at 2 cents per pound and that any 
such seed not subject to the rate of 2 cents per pound 
should be dutiable at 6 cents per pound ; 

2. WHEREAS, on July 14, 1954, I directed the United 
States Tariff Commission to continue its investigation 
under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951, as amended, with regard to alsike clover seed, and 
to submit to me a Supplementary report indicating whether 
the Commission considered the continuation of the tariff 
quota referred to in the previous recital beyond June 30, 
1955, to be necessary to prevent or remedy the serious 
injury to the domestic industry concerned which was re- 
ported to me by the Commission on May 21, 1954, to exist 
by reason of increased imports of such seed: 

8. WHEREAS, on April 28, 1955, the United States Tariff 
Commission reported to me that as a result of its con- 
tinued investigation, including a public hearing, it has 
found that the continuation beyond June 380, 1955 of a 
modified tariff quota on alsike clover seed is necessary to 
prevent or remedy the serious injury to the domestic 
industry concerned; 

4, WHEREAS section 350(a)(2) of the Tariff Act of 
1980, as amended, authorizes the President to proclaim 
such modification of existing duties and such additional 
import restrictions as are required or appropriate to 
carry out any foreign trade agreement that the President 
has entered into under the said section 350(a); and 

5. WHEREAS I find that the further modification of the 
concession granted in the said General Agreement with 
respect to alsike clover seed described in the said item 763 
to permit the application to such seed of the duty treat- 
ment hereinafter proclaimed is necessary to prevent seri- 
ous injury to the domestic industry producing the like 
or directly competitive product, and that upon such further 
modification of the said concession it will be appropriate 
to carry out the said General Agreement to apply to alsike 
clover seed the duty treatment hereinafter proclaimed : 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, DwiagHt D. E1seNHOWeER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under the author- 
ity vested in me by section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, and by section 7(c) of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended, and in accordance 
with the provisions of the said General Agreement, do 
proclaim— 

(a) That the provision in the said item 763 with respect 
to alsike clover seed shall be further modified during the 
Period July 1, 1955 to June 80, 1957, both dates inclusive, 
to read as follows: 


*20 Fed. Reg. 4699. 
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Tariff Act Rate of 
of 1930, Description of products duty 
paragraph 
cents per 
pou nd 
763 | Grass seeds and other forage crop seeds: 
7 . . a « 
REAR OMIA, 5 alayre ede Ole @ aA 8 oto ee 2 
Provided, That not more than 2,500,000 pounds 
of such seed entered during each 12-month 
period beginning July 1 in the years 1955 
and 1956 shall be dutiable at 2 cents per 
pound. Any such seed entered during any 
such period and not subject to the rate of 
2 cents per pound shall be dutiable at. . . 6 





(b) That during the period July 1, 1955 to June 30, 
1957, both dates inclusive, alsike clover seed described in 
the said item 763, as modified by paragraph (a) above, 
shall be subject to the rates of duty specified in the said 
item 763 as so modified. 


Proclamation No. 2761A of December 16, 1947, as 
amended and supplemented, is modified accordingly during 
the period July 1, 1955 to June 30, 1957, both dates 
inclusive. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-ninth day 
of June in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and fifty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
seventy-ninth. 


Dear LT Men hae 


JOHN FOosTER DULLES 
Secretary of State 


[SEAL] 


By the President : 


Quota on Rye Imports 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


White House press release dated June 30 

The President on June 29 issued a proclamation 
limiting imports of rye to 186,000,000 pounds dur- 
ing each of the next two 12-month periods begin- 
ning July 1, 1955, and July 1, 1956. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation also provides for an alloca- 
tion of the 186,000,000-pound quota on an histori- 
cal basis between Canada, 182,280,000 pounds, and 
other foreign countries, 3,720,000 pounds. Not 
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more than 15,000 pounds of the total permissible 
imports may be of rye flour or rye meal. 

In its report to the President, the Tariff Com- 
mission recommended a quota of 95,200,000 pounds 
to be imposed indefinitely for succeeding 12-month 
periods.t The President, however, continued the 
limitation on imports of rye at the current level of 
186,000,000 pounds and limited the effectiveness of 
his proclamation to the next two 12-month periods, 
or until June 30, 1957. 

The Tariff Commission’s investigation and re- 
port were made pursuant to section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended, which au- 
thorizes limitations on imports when imports are 
interfering with or threaten to interfere with do- 
mestic price-support programs. The Tariff Com- 
mission found that continued restrictions on im- 
ports of rye were necessary to protect the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s price-support program for 
rye. 

The President’s proclamation does not apply to 
imports of certified or registered seed rye for seed- 
ing and crop-improvement purposes entered in 
accordance with safeguards prescribed in the 
proclamation. 

The Tariff Commission’s report resulted from 
an investigation requested by the President on 
May 20, 1955.2, The Tariff Commission’s report 
was submitted to the President on June 24, 1955. 


PROCLAMATION 3101: 


WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as added by section 31 of the act of 
August 24, 1935, 49 Stat. 773, reenacted by section 1 of 
the act of June 3, 1937, 50 Stat. 246, and as amended by 
section 3 of the act of July 3, 1948, 62 Stat. 1248, section 3 
of the act of June 28, 1950, 64 Stat. 261, and section 8(b) 
of the act of June 16, 1951, 65 Stat. 72 (7 U.S.C. 624), the 
Secretary of Agriculture advised me there was reason to 
believe that rye, rye flour, and rye meal are practically 
certain to be imported into the United States after June 
30, 1955, under such conditions and in such quantities as 
to render or tend to render ineffective, or materially inter- 
fere with, the price-support program undertaken by the 
Department of Agriculture with respect to rye pursuant to 
sections 301 and 401 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, or to reduce substantially the amount of prod- 
ucts processed in the United States from domestic rye 





*Copies of the report may be obtained from the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 

? BuLieTiIn of July 4, 1955, p. 28. 

°20 Fed. Reg. 4701. 
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with respect to which such program of the Department of 
Agriculture is being undertaken ; 

WHEREAS, on May 20, 1955, I caused the United States 
Tariff Commission to make an investigation under the 
said section 22 with respect to this matter; 

Wuereas, the said Tariff Commission has made such 
investigation and has reported to me its findings and 
recommendations made in connection therewith ; 

WHeEnrEAs, on the basis of the said investigation and 
report of the Tariff Commission, I find that rye, rye flour, 
and rye meal, in the aggregate, are practically certain to 
be imported into the United States after June 30, 1955, 
under such conditions and in such quantities as to inter- 
fere materially with and to tend to render ineffective the 
said price-support program with respect to rye, and to 
reduce substantially the amount of products processed in 
the United States from domestic rye with respect to which 
said price-support program is being understaken; and 

WHeEREAS I find and declare that the imposition of the 
quantitative limitations hereinafter proclaimed is shown 
by such investigation of the Tariff Commission to be neces- 
sary in order that the entry, or withdrawal from ware- 
house, for consumption after June 30, 1955, of rye, rye 
flour, and rye meal will not render ineffective, or mate- 
rially interfere with, the said price-support program: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the said section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, do 
hereby proclaim that— 

(1) the total aggregate quantity of rye, rye flour, and 
rye meal which may be entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption in each of the 12-month periods 
beginning July 1 in 1955 or in 1956 shall not exceed 
186,000,000 pounds, of which not more than 15,000 pounds 
may be in the form of rye flour or rye meal, which per- 
missible total quantities I find and declare to be propor- 
tionately not less than 50 per centum of the total quantity 
of such rye, rye flour, and rye meal entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption during the represen- 
tative period July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1953, inclusive, and 

(2) during each such 12-month period, of the foregoing 
permissible total quantity not more than 182,280,000 
pounds shall be imported from Canada and not more than 
3,720,000 pounds shall be imported from other foreign 
countries. 


The provisions of this proclamation shall not apply to 
certified or registered seed rye for use for seeding and 
crop-improvement purposes, in bags tagged and sealed by 
an Officially recognized seed-certifying agency of the 
country of production, if— 


(a) the individual shipment amounts to 100 bushels (of 
56 pounds each) or less, or 

(b) the individual shipment amounts to more than 100 
bushels (of 56 pounds each) and the written approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture or his designated representa- 
tive is presented at the time of entry, or bond is furnished 
in a form prescribed by the Commissioner of Customs in 
an amount equal to the value of the merchandise as set 
forth in the entry, plus the estimated duty as determined 
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at the time of entry, conditioned upon the production of 
such written approval within six months from the date 
of entry. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-ninth day 
of June in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and fifty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


seventy-ninth. 


By the President: 
JOHN FosteER DULLES 
Secretary of State 


[SEAL] 


Study of Domestic Tuna Industry 
Press release 374 dated June 21 

A delegation representing the California Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation, composed of 
California State officials accompanied by repre- 
sentatives of the canning and fishing segments of 
the tuna industry and of the Council of State 


. Governments, called on Under Secretary Hoover 


and other officials of the U.S. Government on 
June 20 to discuss the situation which has arisen 
in the industry in California. Maurice C. Spar- 
ling, chairman of the Commission, and Vincent 
Thomas, vice chairman of the Commission, headed 
the delegation. The delegation was accompanied 
by Representative Robert C. Wilson of the Thir- 
tieth Congressional District of California and 
Merrell F. Small, administrative assistant to 
Senator Thomas Kuchel. 

In addition to representatives of the Department 
of State, representatives of the Departments of 
Interior, Commerce, and Treasury were also 
present to meet with members of the delegation. 

Various related aspects of the tuna situation in 
California were discussed. The delegation pre- 
sented information bearing on the matter and ad- 
vanced a number of suggestions to deal with the 
situation. The Government representatives indi- 
cated that this matter is now under immediate and 
active study by the executive branch. It is ex- 
pected that this study will be completed in the 
very near future. 


July 18, 1955 


The delegation is planning to meet further with 
other agencies of the Government to consider the 
situation in the tuna industry in California. 
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Return of German and Japanese 
Vested Assets 


Following is the text of a letter from Secretary 
Dulles to Congressman James F.. Richards, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


June 30, 1955 

Dear Mr. Ricuarps: I refer to Mr. Morton’s 
letter of March 30, 1955, on the subject of H. J. 
Res. 265, which provides for full compensation 
for vested German and Japanese assets.’ In his 
letter he described a proposal dealing with vested 
assets and war claims held by American nationals 
against Germany which had been discussed with 
the Governments of the Federal German Republic 
and of Japan and said that recommendations for 
legislation embodying the proposal would be for- 
warded to the Congress. It was requested in that 
letter that consideration of H. J. Res. 265 be de- 
ferred until the legislation referred to had been 
prepared. 

A draft of the legislation was sent to the Con- 
gress on June 6, 1955, accompanied by my letter 
in which the background of the proposal was set 
forth in detail. The legislation was introduced 
in the House as H. R. 6730 and in the Senate as 
S. 2227. A copy of my letter and an accompany- 
ing memorandum commenting on the specific pro- 
visions of the proposed draft appear in the Con- 
gressional Record for June 14, 1955 at pages 
6872 ff. Copies of the letter and memorandum 
are enclosed for your convenience.’ 





1For background, see BULLETIN of July 12, 1954, p. 69; 
Nov. 8, 1954, p. 680; Feb. 21, 1955, p. 290; Mar. 14, 1955, 
pp. 437, 438; and May 23, 1955, p. 848. 

* Not printed here. 
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H. R. 6730 provides for a limited return of Ger- 
man and Japanese assets to natural persons up to 
a maximum of $10,000 per individual. It also 
provides for the return of trademarks and copy- 
rights, and of assets of educational, charitable, and 
religious organizations. It is estimated that the 
cost of the return program can be covered out of 
assets presently held by the Attorney General. 
The bill also establishes a fund for the compen- 
sation of war claims of American nationals against 
Germany. The compensation payable to any 
single claimant probably would not exceed $10,000. 
The fund is the equivalent of funds derived from 
vested German assets used for other purposes un- 
der the War Claims Act of 1948. 

In a letter to the Chancellor of the Federal Ger- 
man Republic on August 7, 1954° the President 
referred to hardships which arose on the one hand 
out of the vesting program in the United States 
and on the other out of the absence of compensa- 
tion for war claims of American nationals against 
Germany. The President said that none of the 
bills then pending in Congress with regard to the 
return of vested assets had the approval of his 
Administration. He expressed the hope that an 
equitable and satisfactory solution could be 
achieved. 

The agencies which formulated the proposal 
contained in H.R. 6730 estimated that it would 
provide for a full return to approximately 90% 
of the former owners of vested assets, and con- 
sider that it would achieve the equitable solution 
sought by the President. It represents the con- 
sidered position of the Administration, and it is 
hoped that the proposal will be acted upon 
promptly and favorably by the Congress. 

In providing for full compensation for vested 
assets, H.J. Res. 265, on the other hand, does not 
differ materially from bills introduced in the pre- 
vious Congress, providing for a full return of 
vested assets to which the President referred in 
his letter of August 7, 1954, stating that such bills 
did not meet with the approval of his Adminis- 
tration. The payment, as a matter of grace, of 
full compensation for vested German and Japa- 
nese assets would require the appropriation of 
substantial sums. Inasmuch as the Congress has 
already authorized the expenditure of $225 million 
of the proceeds derived from vested assets for 


*Ibid., Aug. 28, 1954, p. 269. 
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war claims, the net burden upon the taxpayer 
would be heavy. At the same time, no provision 
is made for the compensation of war claims of 
American nationals against Germany. For these 
reasons, the Department is unable to recommend 
that H.J. Res. 265 receive favorable consideration, 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN Foster DuLizs 


Enclosures: 
1. From the Secretary dated June 6. 
2. Explanatory Memorandum on Draft Bill. 


Department’s Views on 
Sugar Legislation 


Statement by Henry F. Holland 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs’ 


Sugar is of very great importance in United 
States relations with a large number of foreign 
countries, especially the Latin American coun- 
tries. The State Department therefore greatly 
appreciates the opportunity to comment on the 
question of sugar legislation which you are now 
considering. 

The Department’s general position is contained 
in its report on H. R. 5406. As was indicated in 
the report, the Department recognizes that the 
domestic sugar industry faces a serious problem in 
the disposal of surplus stocks. The Department is 
also sympathetic toward the desire of domestic 
producers to share in the growth of the domestic 
market. The Department believes that a con- 
siderable measure of relief could be afforded the 
domestic industry during the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1955, through Government purchase 
of sugar for use in foreign relief programs. The 
Department is also in favor of permitting do- 
mestic producers to share in increases of sugar 
consumption in the United States beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, and measuring increases in consump- 
tion from the level of 8,350,000 tons. The De- 
partment believes, however, that the proposed 


*Made before the House Committee on Agriculture on 
June 22 (press release 377) regarding H. R. 5406, “A Bill 
To Amend the Sugar Act of 1948, as Amended.” 
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legislation should not take effect before January 1, 
1956, and that increases in consumption should not 
be measured from a level lower than 8,350,000 tons. 

The principal questions raised by the proposed 
legislation for the Department are: 


1. The time when it should take effect. 

2. The extent to which domestic producers 
should share in increased consumption. 

3. The way in which the sugar which is to be 
supplied by foreign countries should be shared 
among such countries. 


The Time When Legislation Should Take Effect 


To change the legislation to take effect before 
January 1, 1956, would mean a worsening of the 
position of foreign producers in this market with 
regard to sugar they have already produced in the 
expectation of selling it here in accordance with 
legislation which still has more than 114 years 
to run; to measure “increases in consumption” 
from a level less than 8,350,000 tons would, in fact, 
give a retroactive effect to the legislation, since 
sugar consumption in the United States will un- 
doubtedly reach the level of 8,350,000 tons before 
the end of the present year, if it has not already 
done so. 

Although Congress may, of course, alter sugar 
legislation at any time, it is the Department’s be- 
lief that Members of the Congress, even in the 
absence of State Department recommendations, 
would wish to take the following into account in 
deciding whether to give a retroactive effect to 
the legislation: 


1. Since 1937 sugar legislation has customarily 
been enacted for 4- or 5-year periods and has been 
allowed to run its course without substantial modi- 
fication during such periods. 

2. Foreign countries whose exports of sugar to 
the United States are limited by the Sugar Act 
have come to rely on the stability of our sugar 
policy over these 4- or 5-year periods. 

3. Frequent references have been made, during 
previous congressional hearings and debates on 
sugar legislation, to the need for providing legis- 
lation, in advance, for a term of years in order 
that domestic and foreign producers may plan 
their production with greater assurance. To 
change the legislation to take effect this year 
would, of course, mean worsening of the position of 
foreign producers in this market with regard to 
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sugar which they have already produced in the 
expectation of selling it here. 

4, The structure of the quota system under the 
present act, with fixed quotas for domestic areas 
and with foreign producers meeting residual 
requirements, was established in 1947, to become 
effective in 1948, on the initiative of our domestic 
sugar producers. 

5. Other domestic producers volunteered in 
1951, when the act was revised, to have their quotas 
remain unchanged if something could be done to 
increase the quota of Puerto Rico, one of the do- 
mestic areas. 

6. The duration of the Sugar Act was an in- 
tegral part of the “package” which the executive 
branch recommended in 1951 as an equitable com- 
promise between foreign and domestic producers 
supplying this market, and the testimony on be- 
half of the executive branch indicated its expecta- 
tion that the act would remain in effect for a 4- 
year period. 


Sharing Increases in Consumption 


There are also a number of considerations which 
support the view that it would be undesirable for 
new sugar legislation to accord less favorable 
quotas to foreign producers than those being rec- 
ommended by the executive branch. These include 
the following: 


1, Any reduction in the foreign share of our 
sugar market will involve a loss for the United 
States which is at least as large as the amount of 
the reduction. For example, our exports and our 
production for export will be less by virtually the 
same dollar amount. Since almost every State in 
the Union produces articles that are exported to 
Cuba and other foreign countries which ship 
sugar to the United States, a reduction of our pur- 
chases of their sugar would be a serious matter to 
our export trade and would affect many United 
States industries throughout the entire country. 
Generally speaking, the prosperity of our export 
industries depends on the ability of foreign pur- 
chasers to buy our goods; and this, in turn, de- 
pends on the number of dollars which these coun- 
tries can obtain by selling their products in the 
United States market. The dollars which Cuba 
and other foreign countries receive for sugar sold 
in the United States are returned almost imme- 
diately in payment for such products as pork, rice, 
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apples, and manufactures of various types. Most 
of the countries which sell sugar to the United 
States have an unfavorable trade balance with 
the United States. They wish to buy an increased 
volume of our export products but are able to do so 
only by increasing their sales here. 

2. To adopt legislation less favorable than that 
recommended by the executive branch would mean 
a further worsening of economic conditions in 
Cuba. Cuba’s sugar production has already been 
reduced from 8,000,000 short tons in 1952 to 5,- 
000,000 short tons in 1955. Cuba is financing a 
very large surplus of sugar of 1,200,000 short tons. 
The Cuban Government estimates that, because 
of the cutback already made in its sugar produc- 
tion, salaries in the industry have had to be re- 
duced by approximately 13 percent. The take- 
home pay of workers has been reduced by a fur- 
ther 27 percent cut during the “dead season.” Any 
action on our part which would materially worsen 
Cuba’s present economic position would, of course, 
mean reduced public support in Cuba for that 
Government’s present policy of close cooperation 
with the United States. It would also mean 
strengthening the hand of 25,000 active Commu- 
nists in Cuba just after the Cuban Government 
has established a new organization for the repres- 
sion of Communist activities. 


Sharing the Foreign Quota 

Principally because of the quota system, the 
price of sugar in the United States market is usu- 
ally considerably higher than in the world mar- 
ket. Last year domestic prices exceeded world 
prices by an average of approximately 2 cents 
per pound, or the equivalent of about 60 percent 
of the world market price during the year. Fur- 
thermore, foreign sugar consumed in the United 
States receives tax and tariff treatment which 
varies widely depending upon the area in which 
it is produced. 

In view of the price at which sugar sells in the 
United States in comparison with the price it 
brings in the world market, it is only natural that 
foreign suppliers should urge that their quotas 
be increased. It is also not surprising, in view 
of the difference in quota and tariff treatment 
accorded to different foreign suppliers, that many 
of the suppliers should believe that they are re- 
ceiving less favorable treatment than is accorded 
to other suppliers. The Department has received 
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communications from a considerable number of 
foreign governments during the past year while 
possible revision of the Sugar Act has been under 
consideration. These communications have come 
from Cuba and the Philippines, our largest and 
second-largest foreign suppliers, respectively, 
Communications have also been received from a 
number of the governments of the full-duty coun- 
tries, including Peru, the Dominican Republic, 
Mexico, Formosa, and Panama. 

The position of the executive branch to the ef- 
fect that domestic producers should be permitted 
to share in increases in consumption above the 
level of 8,350,000 tons to the extent of 55 percent 
is, of course, now known to governments of these 
countries. Cuba is urging that increases in con- 
sumption continue to be divided on the basis of 
96 percent to Cuba and 4 percent to the full-duty 
countries. The full-duty countries are alleging 
that they have always been discriminated against 
in relation to Cuba and the Philippines, and they 
are urging that they be given greatly increased 
quotas. Some of these countries which have been 
unable, because of the restriction on imports of 
sugar contained in the Sugar Act, to establish a 
record of supplying sugar to this market over any 
considerable period of time, such as Formosa and 
Panama, are pressing for quotas that are very 
large in relation to the small quantities which they 
have shipped to us in the past. 

The Philippines, which has a maximum quota 
of 977,000 tons, raw value, as provided in the Phil- 
ippine Trade Act of 1946, is urging that they also 
be given the right to participate in increases in 
consumption, stating that their quota should not 
be the only one, foreign or domestic, which is not 
increased. The revised Philippine Trade Act, 
now pending before Congress, would remove the 
present maximum limitation on the Philippine 
quota.? Philippine sugar is not now subject to 
duty but is scheduled, under the new Trade Act, 
to begin paying a nominal rate of duty in 1956, 
equal to 5 percent of the rate applicable to sugar 
from Cuba. This is to be increased to 10 percent 
of the Cuban rate in 1959 and to 20 percent in 
1962. 

The decision concerning the relative shares of 


? For a statement on the proposed revision of the Phil- 
ippine Trade Act by William J. Sebald, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs, see BULLETIN of June 
13, 1955, p. 971. 
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the foreign suppliers should, of course, be made 
on the basis of standards which can be applied 
as uniformly as possible among the various coun- 
tries. The decision must also be made within the 
framework of the decision which will be taken 
regarding the recommendation of the executive 
branch that increases in consumption should be 
shared by domestic producers. 

The recommendation that domestic producers be 
permitted to share in increases in future con- 
sumption beginning January 1, 1956, to the extent 
of 55 percent of such increases will mean that the 
share of Cuba and the full-duty countries will be 
reduced to 45 percent, at the maximum. Most of 
this reduction will, of course, be borne by Cuba. 
Furthermore, Cuba and the full-duty countries to- 
gether will lose to domestic producers an estimated 
80,000 to 100,000 tons of sugar during 1956 which 
would have gone to them under present legislation. 
Any increase in the share of the full-duty countries 
would reduce Cuba’s share further. It is believed, 
nevertheless, that the share of the full-duty coun- 
tries is so small in relation to the share of Cuba 
and the Philippines (because of favorable treat- 
ment accorded by us in the past to the latter two 
countries) that the participation of the full-duty 
countries in increases in consumption should be 
materially increased beginning January 1, 1957. 

The Department does not recommend an in- 
crease in the Philippine quota at this time. The 
Department believes, however, as is indicated in 
its report on H. R. 5406, that consideration should 
be given to allowing the Philippines to share in 
increased consumption when sugar legislation is 
next amended and after sugar from the Philip- 
pines begins to pay a tariff. 

Dividing the quota of the full-duty countries 
among such countries involves a problem some- 
what like that of dividing the quota for foreign 
countries other than the Philippines among Cuba 
and the full-duty countries. As was suggested 
earlier, some of the full-duty countries have been 
unable, because of the limitations imposed by the 
Sugar Act, to establish any record as a substantial 
supplier of sugar to the United States market. 
The Department believes that special considera- 
tion should be given to the countries in this group 
which, during the past 2 years, have taken full 
advantage of the provision of the act which per- 
mits them to supply 1,000 tons of sugar to this 
market on a first-come, first-served basis. The 
Department supports the proposal contained in the 
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legislation being submitted by the Department 
of Agriculture which would triple the amount of 
sugar that such countries can supply. 
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Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 
Protocol amending article 45 of Convention on Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation (TIAS 1581) which provides for 
the permanent seat of ICAO. Done at Montreal June 
14, 1954.7 
Ratifications deposited: Egypt, March 15, 1955; Luxem- 
bourg, March 17, 1955; Iraq, March 25, 1955. 
Protocol relating to certain amendments to the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation (TIAS 1581), pro- 
viding that sessions of the ICAO Assembly shall be held 
not less than once in 3 years instead of annually. Done 
at Montreal June 14, 1954. 
Ratifications deposited: Egypt, March 15, 1955; Luxem- 
bourg, March 17, 1955; Iraq, March 25, 1955; Aus- 
tralia, April 22, 1955. 


Property 
Convention for the protection of industrial property. 
Signed at London June 2, 1984. Entered into force 
August 1, 1938. 53 Stat. 1748. 
Adherences effective: Mexico, July 14, 1955; Italy, July 
15, 1955. 


War 

Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war. Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into 
force October 21, 1950.’ 

Senate advice and consent to ratification given (with a 
statement): July 6, 1955. 

Ratified by the President: July 14, 1955. 

Geneva convention for amelioration of the condition of 
the wounded and sick in armed forces in the field. 
Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950.? 

Senate advice and consent to ratification given (with a 
reservation and a statement) : July 6, 1955. 

Ratified by the President: July 14, 1955. 

Geneva convention for amelioration of the condition of 
wounded, sick and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea. Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. En- 
tered into force October 21, 1950.? 

Senate advice and consent to ratification given (with a 
statement): July 6, 1955. 

Ratified by the President: July 14, 1955. 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. 
Entered into force October 21, 1950.? 

Senate advice and consent to ratification given (with 
the reservation made at time of signing and with a 
statement): July 6, 1955. 

Ratified by the President: July 14, 1955. 


*Not in force. 
* Not in force for the United States. 
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BILATERAL 


Austria 


Agricultural commodities agreement. Signed at Vienna 
June 14, 1955. Entered into force June 14, 1955. 


Luxembourg 


Agreement relating to war damage to private property. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Luxembourg June 15, 
1955. Entered into force June 15, 1955. 


Yugoslavia 


Agreement providing for the furnishing of additional 
wheat to Yugoslavia. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Belgrade May 12, 1955. Entered into force May 12, 
1955. 

Agreement relating to the disbursement of dinars made 
available for the procurement of certain agricultural 
commodities. Effected by exchange of notes at Bel- 
grade May 12,1955. Entered into force May 12, 1955. 

Agreement relating to the use of economic assistance funds 
for the financing of wheat purchases. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Belgrade May 12, 1955. Entered 
into force May 12, 1955. 
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ICA Set Up in Department of State 


The Department of State announced on June 
30 (press release 409) that Secretary Dulles had 
issued an order establishing the International Co- 
operation Administration effective at the close of 
business on June 30, 1955. Pursuant to the Pres- 
ident’s Executive Order 10610 of May 9, 1956) 
this Administration, under the direction and con- 
trol of the Secretary of State, will carry out the 
functions previously exercised by the Foreign O p- 
erations Administration under the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954 and related acts and executive 
orders, except for certain functions transferred to 
the Department of Defense. Secretary Dulles’ 
order maintains in the International Cooperation 
Administration and its Director, John B. Hol- 
lister, essentially the same functions as have been 
carried out by the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration under Harold E. Stassen. The text of 
the order follows: 


1 BULLETIN of May 30, 1955, p. 889. 
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Establishment of International Cooperation 
Administration and Delegation of Certain Related 
Functions 


Department circular 156 dated June 30 

3y virtue of the authority vested in me by 
Executive Order No. 10610, the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 832), and section 4 of the 
act of May 26, 1949 (63 Stat. 111, 5 U.S. C. see, 
151c), and in accordance with the requirements of 
section 3 (a) (1) of Public Law 404, 79th Congress 
(60 Stat. 238, 5 U.S. C. sec. 1002 (a) (1) ), estab- 
lishment of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration is effected and assignment of mutual 
security and related functions and delegations of 
authority are made as follows: 


1. Establishment of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. There is established in the 
Department of State an agency which shall be 
known as the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. The Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, the Office of Small Business provided for in 
section 504 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, and the International Development Advi- 
sory Board shall be a part of or attached to the 
International Cooperation Administration. 

2. The Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. As provided in section 103 
(a) of Executive Order No. 10610 the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration shall be headed 
by the Director of the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

3. Functions Delegated to the International Co- 
operation Administration or the Director T hereof. 
a. The Director of the International Cooperation 
Administration shall, under the direction and con- 
trol of the Secretary of State, carry out the fol- 
lowing functions: 


(1) the functions which section 103 (a) of 
Executive Order No. 10610 directs be carried out 
by or under the Administration or the Director; 

(2) the functions under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act of 1951 transferred to the 
Secretary of State by section 101 of Executive 
Order No. 10610; 

(3) subject to consultation with the Secretary 
of Defense and the concurrence of the Secretary 
of State, (a) the function of having primary re- 
sponsibility for preparation and presentation to 
the Congress of such programs of foreign military, 
economic, and technical assistance as may be re- 
quired in the interest of the security of the United 
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States; (b) the function of coordination referred 
to in section 102 (c) (1) of Executive Order No. 
10575; (c) the function of determining the value 
of the program for any country under chapter 1 
of title I of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 (re- 
lating to military assistance) ; and (d) the func- 
tion of determining the value of the program for 
any country under so much of chapter 2 of title I 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 as pertains 
to the functions transferred to the Secretary of 
Defense and the Department of Defense by section 
901 of Executive Order No. 10610 (relating to 
assistance directly to military forces). 

b. Nothing in this order shall be construed to 
derogate from any authority, responsibilities or 
functions previously held or exercised by the Sec- 
retary of State or the various bureaus and other 
offices of the Department of State. 

4. Functions Reserved to the Secretary of State. 
The responsibility for coordinating the functions 
of the International Cooperation Administration 
with other affairs of the Department of State is 
hereby reserved to the Secretary of State. 

5. Records, Property, Personnel, Positions, and 
Funds. The records, property, personnel, posi- 
tions, and unexpended balances of appropriations, 
allocations, and other funds of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration transferred to the Depart- 
ment of State by section 302 of Executive Order 
No. 10610 are hereby placed in the International 
Cooperation Administration. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to derogate from the au- 
thority of the Secretary of State within the terms 
of Executive Order No. 10610 to place elsewhere 
in the Department of State at a later date or dates 
records, property, personnel, positions and funds 
which relate to functions which are not to be per- 
formed by the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration or the Director thereof. 

6. Successorship. Except as may be otherwise 
provided from time to time, and consistent with 
law and with Executive Order No. 10610, the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration and the 
Director thereof shall be deemed to be the succes- 
sors of the Foreign Operations Administration 
and the Director thereof, respectively, in respect 
to all functions required to be carried out by or 
under the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion or the Director thereof pursuant to section 
103 (a )of Executive Order No. 10610, or delegated 
to the Administration or the Director by the Sec- 
retary of State. 
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7. Effective Date. a. This order shall become 
effective immediately upon the coming into effect 
of Executive Order No. 10610. 

b. Nothing in this order shall be construed to 
derogate from the authority of the Secretary of 
State to amend this order at any time. 

JoHN Foster Duties 
Secretary of State 


Resignations 


David McK. Key, Assistant Secretary for International 
Organization Affairs, effective July 31. 


Designations 


James A. McDevitt as Director, Executive Staff, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, effective 
July 5. 
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Ninth Foreign Service 
Selection Boards Meet 
Press release 391 dated June 27 

The Ninth Foreign Service Selection Boards 
convened in Washington for their initial joint 
meeting on June 27. The boards will be in session 
about 2 months. 

The duty of the five boards is to evaluate the 
performance of all members of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer Corps for purposes of promotion, selec- 
tion-out, training, and assignment. Each board 
is composed of career Foreign Service officers, 
public members, and nonvoting observers from the 
Departments of Labor and Commerce. 

The members and observers were welcomed and 
addressed by Loy Henderson, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State for Administration, and George 
Wilson, Assistant Controller for Personnel. 

A list of members and observers for each of the 
five boards follows: 
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1955 
NINTH FOREIGN SERVICE SELECTION BOARDS 


Board A 


Christian M. Ravndal ... FSO-Career Minister, 
Minister to Hungary 
FSO-Career Minister, 
Foreign Service Inspector 
FSO-Career Minister, 
Deputy for Foreign Affairs, 
National War College 
Inventor, former treasurer 
and general manager, The 
Adam Sutcliffe Company 
Coordinator, C.1.0. World 
Labor Fund 


Herbert S. Bursley..... 
John D. Hickerson..... 


Adam Sutcliffe........ 


John Brophy..... 


Observers 


... Herman B. Byer, Assistant 
Commissioner, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 

G. Harold Keatley, Liaison 
Officer, Foreign Service Op- 
erations, Bureau of Foreign 


Department of Labor . 


Department of Commerce . 


Commerce 
Board B 
Lester D. Mallory ..... FSO-1, Ambassador to Jor- 
dan 
John Wesley Jones ..... FSO-1, Director, Office of 


Western European Affairs 
FSO-2, Consul General at 
Frankfort 
Secretary-Treasurer, Inter- 
national Association of Fire 
Fighters, American Federa- 
tion of Labor 


John Hi: Bars... 2... 2s 


George J. Richardson... 


Observers 


Department of Commerce. G. Harold Keatley, Liaison 
Officer, Foreign Service Op- 
erations, Bureau of Foreign 


Commerce 
Department of Labor .... Frederick R. Schoenborn, 
Chief, Division of Labor 


Clearance and Immigration, 
Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity 


Board C 


BD. Tomlin Bailey ...... FSO-1, Counselor of Embassy 
at London, Supervising Con- 
sul General for the United 
Kingdom 

Aaron S. Brown ....... FSO-2, Counselor of Embassy 
at Lisbon 
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Rodney L. Mott ....... Professor of Political Science 
and Director, Division of So- 


cial Science, Colgate Uni- 


versity 


Observers 


Department of Commerce . Serge G. Koushnareff, Deputy 
Director, Transportation and 
Utilities Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce 

Samuel M. Justice, Chief, 
International Branch, Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship 

E. Willis Whited (alternate), 
Assistant Chief, Interna- 
tional Branch, Bureau of Ap- 


Department of Labor .... 


prenticeship 
Board D 
Edward E. Rice..... . . FSO-2, Consul General at 
Stuttgart 
eon. Ti. Wowies ~.... ss 2:% FSO-2, Foreign Service In- 
spector 


FSO-2, Officer - in - Charge, 
United Kingdom and Ireland 
Affairs, Bureau of European 
Affairs 

Herbert M. Bratter..... Author, free-lance writer, and 
consultant on international 
financial and economic affairs 


Wilson T. M. Beale, Jr. ... 


Observers 


Arley Caudill, Country Desk 
Officer for Spain and Portu- 
gal, European Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce 
Mrs. Margaret Sheridan, De- 
partment of State Liaison 
Officer, Office of International 
Trade 


Department of Commerce . 


Department of Labor... . 


Board H 


FSO-2, First Secretary of 
Embassy and Consul at Bonn 


Constance R. Harvey ... 


Houston 8: Tay ....... FSO-2, Deputy Director, Of- 
fice of Special Consular Serv- 
ices 

90m “YR 6... <-sk wis ek FSO-3, International Econo- 


mist, Office of Philippine and 
Southeast Asian Affairs, Bu- 
reau of Far Eastern Affairs 


Francis E. Simmons. ... Manager, Washington office, 
American Viscose Corpora- 
tion 

Observer 


Serge G. Koushnareff, Dep- 
uty Director, Transportation 
and Utilities Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce 


Department of Commerce. . 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: July 4-10 


Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 334 
22, 384 and 385 of June 24, 391 of June 27, 392 


410, 411, and 413 of July 1. 


Finland. 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Press releases issued prior to July 4 which ap- 
June 9, 364 of June 17, 374 of June 21, 377 of June 


June 28, 403 of June 29, 404, 406, and 409 of June 30, 


No. Date Subject 
*418 7/6 Agricultural representative to U.S.S.R. 
7419 7/7 War damage agreement with Luxem- 
bourg. 
*420 7/7 Parkman resignation. 
421 7/7 Note to U.S.S.R. on Bering Sea plane 
incident. 
4422 7/7 Air transport agreement with Germany. 
4423 7/7 Hoover: statement at signing of air 
transport agreement with Germany. 
424 7/9 Deposit of U.S. ratification of Austrian 
treaty. 
425 7/9 Renegotiation of tariff concessions with 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE ‘ey 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


. t h pS | The United States and Germany: 1945-1955 


Publication 5827 25 cents 


p The story of the shaping of American policy toward Germany 

a : during the 10 years which culminated in Germany’s return to 

ae 3 the community of free nations is told officially for the first time 

on f 8 in The United States and Germany: 1945-1955, a 56-page illus- 
. -— trated pamphlet. 


Ways and means of attaining U.S. goals in Germany have 
changed since 1945, the booklet notes, “but so have we changed, 
e and so has Germany, and so has the world.” To appreciate the 
a p significance of this change, it continues, “it is necessary to look 
. back to the beginning of the postwar decade and note the factors 

: that have influenced our course.” 


Much of the story is appropriately concerned with the im- 
portant developments of 1954-55. Of these the document 
says: “The events of the past year more than any other have 
tested the validity of our policy. In spite of obstacles and re- 
verses, our policy for Germany has achieved in a decade what 
we once believed would require a full generation. A new 
Germany, risen from the ruins of Nazi Germany, has reached 
the status of well-earned sovereignty and acceptance as an equal 
into the partnership of free nations.” 


Copies of The United States and Germany: 1945-1955 may be 
purchased for 25 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





Order Form 


: Supt. of Documents 


Govt. Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. _ send me copies of The United States and Germany: 1945- 
: 55. 
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